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Night Driving! 


At last! Night driving suddenly becomes actually SAFER than day! At 
one sweep, a tiny, inexpensive invention banishes glare! 
Shoots an entirely new kind of beam that cuts through 
Not an “attachment.” 
old, two-million dollar company now introduces it with a liberal FREE 
Simply use the coupon QUICK! 


illumination! 
every light on the road! 


TEST OFFER. You be the judge. 


have solved every big 
problem except one. As soon as the sun 
goes down at night, the highways of Amer- 
ica break forth into a constant rushing stream 
of “dimming and damning.” Speed is cut 
one-third to one-half. Every Monday morn- 
ing finds the highways littered with broken 
glass, wrecks, cars in the ditch, overturned, 
shattered against telephone posts. Every man 
who ever groped dizzily down the highway in 
traffic at night knows the horrible sensation 
of being half-blinded by cars on his left, un- 
able to see the ditch on his right, his own 
lights seeming dim and shadowy and practi- 
cally worthless. Now, in a twinkling, this 
curse of night driving is lifted completely 
and inexpensively from the shoulders of the 
entire motoring world! 


Fits Any Headlight 


This new lighting discovery is called Per- 


T is a well known fact that motor car 
] manufacturers 


fect-O-Lite. It is a little invention that 
replaces the “bulbs” in your automobile. 
headlights. No extra wiring or installation. 


Millions of motorists have invested from $10 
to $25 or more in so-called “Spot” Lights and 
“Driving” Lights which at best are only make- 
shifts. This new lighting method costs only 
a tiny fraction as much, yet actually DOES 
double road illumination. Banishes need for 
Glare Shields. Cuts through the other fel- 
low's light, yet absolutely can not glare in his 
eyes. Makes ruts, animals, children, detour 
signs, etc., visible at least three times as far. 
Actually: lights the road so far ahead that 
you could do 80 miles an hour and still see 
your way! 

The secret of the amazing things this new 
light does is in the kind of “beam” or “ray” 
that it throws. Instead of ordinary light, this 
new invention pours a solid beam of double- 
reflected or “infused”’ light down the entire 


Doubles road 


Fits any car. A 25-year- 


roadway. Shows up ditches at the side, as 
well as distant objects, absolutely clear, with- 
out the usual flickering “shadows.” 


Make Your Own Test Free 


Space here limits further discussion of the 
facts about this discovery. Under an intro- 
ductory offer you are now invited to be the 
judge and jury without risking one penny. 
The coupon brings full details of the inven- 
tion, offer of a set on FREE TEST and facts 
about agent’s money-making opportunities. 
Mail coupon, without obligation, TODAY 





AGENTS MAKING BIGGEST 
MONEY OF THEIR LIVES 
Davis Made $1,400 In One Week! 


This invention unquestionably opens up 
one of the most amazing money-making 
opportunities ever presented in America’s 
richest industry. Here actually IS that 
chance for $8 to $14 your FIRST hour, 
$6,000 to $10,000 THIS year, with no limit 
WHATEVER for Distributors! Fleet own- 
ers buy quantities. H. J. Heinz (57 varie- 
ties) trucks just equipped. Houston, 
Texas, Post-Dispatch orders for entire 
fleet of delivery trucks. Other big orders 
flooding in. A real self-advertiser; each 
car equipped is seen by thousands. Davis, 
Pa., reports profit of over $1,400 in just 1 
week. Start full-time or spare-time. Use 
coupon for details of Exclusive Territory, 
etc. Sales Guaranteed. It's red-hot! Mail 
coupon QUICK! 











HACHMEISTER-LIND CO. 
Dept. K-240 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Perfect-O-Lite even 
Every sale brings dozens more. It's 


One of the most spectacular dem- 
onstrations ever seen at Auto 
Shows Crowds swarm about 
new invention Thousands learn 
how science has at last banished 
motordom’s worst and greatest 
problem Read details below. 








looks absolutely unique and entirely different. 
the greatest ‘‘self-advertiser’’ 
ever known. 





Lights entire roadway including ditch. Absolutely no 
glare to oncoming cars. Unique double-reflected ‘‘in- 
fused’’ light beam euts through every light on the road. 
No flickering ‘‘shadows.”’ Even lights distant objects 

with daylight clearness. 





Throws all light on roadway. Shoots through fog, mist, 
rain and snow like magic! 























An enlarged reproduction of 

this photograph, suitable for 

framing will be mailed upon 

request — Oakland Motor Car 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


a ? 


wes Fs Se 


THINGS THAT DRAW US INTO FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING 
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How they bring minds and hearts together 
—the experiences we go through!... 
For soldiers, their battles. For mothers, 
their children. And for motorists... 
well, you know how car owners always 
like to talk about their cars. . . . Maybe 
people who drive the Oakland Eight and 
Pontiac Six are more friendly than the 
average — more anxious to share pleasure 
with others. Anyhow, they are telling a 
lot of pleasant experiences —a stubborn 


hill easily conquered at last . . . a tight 


OAKLAND ‘8 


Yo e-em eR Se US 
Bodies by 





situation avoided with a 40-mile burst in 
‘second’... a baby sleeping undisturbed 
over country roads .. . not to mention 
the many kind words about brakes, and 
weatherproof windows, and fine uphol- 
stery. . . . After all, we can't be far wrong 
in our homely philosophy that the more 
we do for people the better they will like 
us. . . . Won't you try one of these fine 
cars—drive it or ride in it—and find out 
for yourself just what we have done to 


earn your confidence and friendship? 


PONTIAC 6 


eS 6H.882 at MOTORS 


Fisher 





( JorGod and country , we associate ourselves together - for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 


of | the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to ) foster and, perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 


to preserve the memories and incidents fc our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity, 


and good will rth to safequard and transmit to posteri the principles of justice, freedom and democracy 
ae wl seo a f; hefaleon— Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 


crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua 
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HE $60.000,000 George 

Washington Bridge across 
the Hudson River connecting 
New York City and Fort Lee, 
New Jersey which Harvey Dunn 
depicts on this month’s cover, 
is an achievement fully entitled 
to be described by the good old 
circus word stupendous. By 
every existing standard this first 
bridge across the lower portion 
of the Hudson is a marvel. Its 
single suspended span of 3500 
feet between the towers is almost 
twice the length of the previous 
record holder, the Ambassador 
Bridge at Detroit. The four 
cables which hold the weight of 
the structure between the towers 
accounted for 28,450 tons of 
spun wire, more than was re- 
quired by the next seven largest 
suspension bridges in the world 
together. 

The new bridge, which has 
required seven and a half times 
the amount of cable wire used 
in the Brooklyn Bridge, will be 
just a little more than a four- 
year job when it is opened late 
this year. The Brooklyn Bridge 
took fourteen years to build. 

The bridge was designed by 
O. H. Ammann, chief engineer 
of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which is building it. 
Cass Gilbert, consulting archi- 
tect, and Alliston Dana, Mont- 
gomery B. Case, Leon S. Mois- 
seiff and Daniel E. Moran 
engineers, head the technical 

staff in its construction 
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“| GAMBLED 2¢ and 





WON 


$35,840 in 2 YEARS” 


A Story for Men and Women 
who are dissatisfied with themselves 


HIS is the story of a gamble— 

a 2c risk—which paid me a 

profit of $35,840 in two years. 
I am not, and never was, a gambler 
by nature; in all probability I never 
would have taken the chance if more 
money was involved. So even if you, 
too, are against gambling, you will 
feel like risking two cents after you’ve 
read my story. 

Some people believe I was lucky. 
Others think I am brilliant. But this 
sort of luck I had everyone can have. 
My type of brilliance is that of any 
average man. 

Almost any $40-a-week wage earner 
has as complete a mental equipment 
as I had two years ago. And he feels 
today just about the way I did then. 
For two years ago, I too, was in the 
$40-a-week rut. My earnings were 
$2,080 per year. 

I was discontented, unhappy. I was 
not getting ahead. There didn’t seem 
to be much hope in the future. I 
wanted to earn more money—a lot more 
money. I wanted to wear better clothes 
and have a car, and travel. I wanted 
to be on a par with people I then looked 
up to. I wanted to feel equal to them 
mentally and financially. 

But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears. I was afraid of losing my job. 
1 was afraid of the future. I could see 
nothing ahead for myself and my wife and 
baby but a hard struggle. I would live 
and work and die—just one of the millions 
who slaved their lives away. I was irri- 
table, easily annoyed, discouraged, ‘‘sore”’ 
at my fate and at the world. I could not 
think clearly. My mind was in a constant 
whirl. I was “‘scatterbrained.”” I had a 
thousand half-baked ideas to make more 
money, but acted on none of them. 

The end of each year found me in about 
the same position as the beginning. The 
tiny increases in salary, grudgingly given 
to me, were just about enough to meet the 
rising cost of living. Rent was higher; 
clothes cost more; food was more expen- 
sive. It was necessary for me to earn more 
money. So once in a while I got a few 
dollars more. But it wasn’t because of any 
great change in my ability. 

Today I have an income of $20,000 a 
year. That's exactly $17,920 more than it 
was two years ago. A difference of $35,840 
in two years. My family has everything it 
needs for its comfort and pleasure. My 
hank account is growing rapidly. I have 
my own home in the suburbs. I am re- 
spected by my neighbors, and I have won 
my wife and children’s love as only the 
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comforts and 


pleasures of life can do 
When I am old I will not be a millstone 


around anyone’s neck. My children will 


not have to support me. 


I look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and without fear. I know that only 
improvement can come with the years 
Once I wandered through life aimlessly, 
cringing, afraid. Today I have a definite 
goal and the will to reach it. I know I 
cannot be beaten. Once my discontent re- 
sulted in wishes. Today my slightest dis- 
content results in action. Once I looked 
forward hopefully to a $5 a week increase 
in salary. Today I look forward confi- 
dently to a $100 a week increase in my 
earnings. 


What magic was it that caused the 
change in my circumstances? How did I, 
a $40-a-week clerk, change my whole life 
so remarkably? I can give you the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 2c 
on it. Yet without it, I might have con- 
tinued in my old $40-a-week rut for the 
rest of my life. 


Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It crystallized my scat- 
tered ideas. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It gave me the will power to carry 
out my ideas. It dispelled my fears. It 
improved my memory. It taught me how to 
concentrate—how to observe keenly. Initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, organizing ability, 
forcefulness were a natural result. I stopped 
putting things off. Inertia disappeared 
Mind-wandering and indecision were things 
of the past. With new allies on my side 


and old enemies beaten, there was 
nothing to hold me back. 


I am writing this in appreciation 
of what Pelmanism did for me. 1 
want other average men to gamble 
2c as I did. For the cost of a post- 
age stamp I sent for the booklet about 
Felmanism, called ‘Scientific Mind 
Training.” Reading that free book 
started me on my climb. I took no 
risk when I enrolled for the Course 
because of the Institute’s guarantee. 
All I gambled was 2c and I am $36,000 
better off now than I would have been 
had I not written for the book about 


Pelmanism. 
. * > * > 


The Pelman Institute will be glad 
to send a copy of “Scientific Mind 
Training’ to any interested individ- 
ual. This book is free. It explains 
Pelmanism. It tells what it does to 
the mind. It tells what Pelmanism has 
meant to others. For over 25 years 
Pelmanism has been helping people 
to happiness. Over 750,000 others have 


studied this remarkable _ science. 


Among those who have praised it are 
such great world figures as Sir Harry 
lauder, Edgar Wallace, Lieut.-Gen. Baden 


Powell, Major Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
H. R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, 
and many others. Your whole life may 
be altered as a result of reading ‘“‘Scien- 
tifie Mind Training.” Send the coupon. 


You have nothing to lose. If Pelman- 
ism does not help you it costs you noth- 
ing. There is no obligation in mailing 


the coupon. No salesman will call on you 
Decide for yourself what to do after you 
read the free book about Pelmanism. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th St., Suite 107, New York 





The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 107 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
750,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, “‘Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 


Name....... 


Address 


City oe ... State 
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The new Dodge cars have the old war-time 
stamina—that never-say-die dependability 


you knew so well in the service. 


And they have new beauty in design, thrilling 
new performance, and engineering advance- 
ments that are setting the pace for the 


industry. 


contribute the 


Bodies 


strength of solid welded metal—the silence 


Mono-Piece Steel 


of jointless, squeakless construction. Accept 


no less in the car you buy. 


Low center of gravity makes the new Six and 























ALL THE OLD FIGHT 
PLUS MANY FINE NEW FEATURES 


Eight completely modern—steady as an arrow 


-gracefully low to the eye. Accept no less! 


Hydraulic brakes give perfect control to 
tremendous speed and power. No need to 
oil these brakes. No need for equalizing 
service; they are perpetually self equalizing. 
Accept no brakes that offer less. 

Drive the new Dodge Six and Fight. Get 
the feel of their alert performance, their lux- 
urious comfort, their remarkable roadability. 
See what a lot they give for the little money 


they cost. Accept no less when you buy. 











ODGE SIx AND EIGHT 


New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135. Siandard Six $735 to $835, Siandard Sight $995 to $1095. F.O.B. Factory. 5 wire wheels at no extra cost. 


DODGE TRUCKS... EVERY TYPE—STANDARD AND HEAVY DUTY (1% TON STANDARD CHASS!S $595) 
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A STAR 
ON the 





By Leonard 
f1 Nason 


T WAS a sullen, lowering day, cold, for all it was summer. 
Rain fell, driving sideways before the wind in sheets. Over- 
side the North Atlantic heaved itself angrily, the seas com- 

ing out of the murk like a herd of stampeding horses 
Aboard the Hannibal, four thousand tons, fourteen days 
from New York with airplane wood for Le Havre, eight bells had 
just gone, and the watch below were having dinner. On the 
bridge stood three men, an oldish man in ragged oilskins, a 
younger one with a naval officer’s cap, and a third, a nondescript 
sort of person with his head pulled between his shoulders, prob- 
ably in an endeavor to keep the rain out of his ears. The oldish 
man was the Hannibal’s captain, the nondescript one her first 
officer, and the naval officer the commander of her armed guard, 
for this was wartime, and ships did not go just as they pleased. 

“Ah,” said the captain sadly, ‘‘they’re gone, sure 
enough, an’ be damned to them, the cowards! Ye 
wouldna think they’d be so fearsome with their 
destroyers an’ all! An’ God knows where I am now, 
with no sight to be had!” 

“When did you last see the convoy?” asked the 
naval officer. 

“In the morning watch, Mr. Lawrence. Three 
bells or four bells,’’ answered the nondescript man. 
“The Queen of India nearly boarded us! Golly, she 
was so near yuh could hear her condenser jets hittin’ 
our side! ‘Shove off, you!’ I says, misnamin’ her. 
They give me a cursin’ from her after deck. When 
daylight come, never a stack, never a destroyer!” 

“Well, that’s when the convoy changed course,” 
said the naval officer. “‘That’s why the Queen 
nearly hit us. Didn’t you get a signal? Well, don't 
worry,” wiping the rain from his face. ‘The worst 
day for the Kaiser since 1914 will be the day one of his tin sardines 
shows itself to my gun crew.” 

“So ye say,”” muttered the captain, staring into the murk, 
“but I wish I was well into Lee Havver.”’ 

“Humph,” said the naval officer, wiping the rain from his 
face, ‘I promised the boys we’d have a star on our stack before 
the summer was over. ‘This is our chance. Think how proud 
you’d be to point out your ship to all the waterfront and say, 
‘See that star? That means we sunk a sub our last trip!’ ” 

“Av,” muttered the captain, peering into the murk, “‘if I can 
ever point to my ship from a dock again, though she have never 
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STAR on the stack 
became during the 
war one of the most highly 
prized symbols among 
Allied merchantmen. To 


those who followed the 


of character, intelligence 
and courage - - ask Gil- 
hooley and his shipmates 


STACK 


lllustrations 


by VE Pyles 


a lick of paint on her from truck to keelson, that'll be all I’ll ask. 
‘Tis you and vour brass-bound navy boys that cause all the 
trouble. If it wasna for you wi’ your convoys an’ your stars on 
the funnels an’ your gun crews, we wouldna had no war. Ye 
canna dance wi’out pipers.”’ 

The nondescript man chuckled, and shifted his quid to the 
other cheek. From overhead, where a man in the crow’s nest 
kept watch, came an excited hail. 

“Torpedo to port! Hey, bridge ahoy! Torpedo—” the rest 
was lost in a chorus of excited cries from aft, from the port alley- 
way, from some men who were scraping their dinner plates over 
the side 

Che three men on the bridge rushed to the port wing. They 
saw instantly the reason for the excitement. A long white 

. finger pointed at the ship, a finger 
that lengthened, then disappeared, 
reappeared again from under a sea. 
Then quite close to the ship, 
zzzoom-zzzoom! the torpedo itself 
leaped clear as it crossed a trough, 
plunged out of sight again, disap- 
peared. A hush fell. The wake was 
no longer visible. Had the torpedo 
missed? Everyone counted heart- 


beats. 
sea it was a certificate Wherrram! The explosion nearly 
knocked Lawrence down. The 


column of water thrown up by it fell 
thundering into the after well-deck; 
pieces of steel and wood, bits of 
plates, and showers of coal spattered 
the sea alongside. The Hannibal 
shuddered, and Lawrence could feel her way fall off, as one 
might feel a wounded horse sink beneath him. There could 
hardly be a doubt that the torpedo had given the ship a mor- 
tal blow. 

“There!” cried the captain, “with your gun and your proud 
talk about what you were going to do to the submarines! Now 
ye’ve got me torpedoed!” 

“Let him come up!”’ cried Lawrence. “He'll be up to see if 
he hit us! Let him come up, we'll polish his brightwork! Let 
him show himself and we'll make him a little present of some 
hot shot!’ 


un 





The Hannibal’s nondescript first officer had slid down the 
bridge ladder in one movement, and was on his way aft to see 
what the damage had been. Below, men stormed about the 
decks, some casting loose rafts, others hastily cramming clothes 
into suitcases and spilling them on the deck again the next 
second, others running about and shouting themselves hoarse. 

“Belay all! Ye blaggards! ‘Vast yellin’! She'll not sink! 
D’ye hear me? Stop yer noise!’”’ The captain hooked his chin 
over the weather cloth and spoke feelingly to the frantic crowd 
in the well-deck below. The wind snatched the words from his 


mouth. 


HE Hannibal, as though to belie his words, slid away under 

his feet, as though she slipped down a sea, and landing in 
the trough, did not rise again, but lay there sullenly, so that 
the next sea thundered inboard over the forecastle and turned 
the well-deck into a maelstrom of gear and struggling figures. 
Finally she shook herself clear and rose painfully to the next 
sea. 

“Crow’s nest!’’ shouted Lawrence. ‘‘Do vou see the subma- 
rine?’”’ He seized the megaphone and repeated his question. 
The lookout, half out of his nest and ready to come down a stay 
if the ship started to sink under him, waved his hand in a brief 
negative. Meanwhile the captain conversed with the engine 
room by way of the voice pipe. There was little encouragement 
there. The torpedo had struck in Number Three hold, the force 
of the explosion damaging the engine room bulkhead, so that 
the water was already cascading into the engine room. 

“We'll never get a boat overside in this sea in God Almighty’s 
world!”” muttered the captain. “A’ to the bottom like rats! 
A fine bill for the underwriters to pay, wi’ life insurance and a’!”’ 

“Whaddyuh say?” bellowed someone from below. It was the 
second officer, his hands cupped about his mouth 

“What d’ye think, Navy?” asked the captain solemnly 
“We've four boats, twenty-four men to tak’ away an’ ver gun 
crew.” 

“You'll never get a boat overside in this sea!’’ exclaimed 
Lawrence. “The Hannibal won't sink—she’s full of wood. 
There'll be a destroyer back looking for us the minute daybreak 
shows ’em we've gone! She'll be here any minute! Get your 
wireless going! The sub’li be up in a minute, and dam’ if she 


? 


won't get a couple of pills anyway! 


6 


The captain grunted with disgust. He pointed silently to the 
masthead, from which the wireless aerial, torn by flying debris, 
hung limply to. the deck and aft to where the black gang, wet to 
the neck with oily water and plastered with ashes, were already 
on deck. 

“Below there!’ roared the captain. “Break out some oil! 
Out wi’ it through the forrard drain pipes! Clear away the 
starb’d boats!’ Without further word he went into the chart 
house after his sextant and the ship’s papers 

Lawrence, clinging to the rail, splashed his way aft along the 
port alleyway. The after well-deck was a lake that he crossed 
on the stowed derrick booms. His gun crew, on the roof of the 
house that protected the steering engine, searched the sea with 
their gun as with a great finger, pointing here and there. There 
was nothing there to see but the hurrying waves, running past 
beneath the driving rain, their tops beaten to spray by the wind. 
There was an indistinguishable hail from forward. A figure 
there waved them an imperious arm. 

Lawrence looked about at his gun crew, their faces solemn 
beneath the hoods of their wind-proof jumpers. There were 
twelve men. There was a doughnut raft and the undamaged 
quarter boat to get away in. The Hunnibal, being loaded with 
wood, would float indefinitely provided her bulkheads held. 
Provided also that the unseen submarine did not give her a 
second torpedo to finish her 

Again Lawrence looked at his men. They seemed to await 
his decision. “We'll stay aboard,” said he. ‘‘We’ll never get a 
star by sailing in convoy!” 

“There’ll be destroyers back lookin’ for us,’”’ remarked someone 
“Tt’d be just our luck if they scared the sub away!”’ 

“Plugman, loader, Gilhooley, Martin, lend a hand here. We'll 
clear away the quarter boat, and make her fast to the ladder. 
The rest of you watch for the submarine!”’ 

To leeward a pair of boats slid into sight, going rapidly down 
wind. Beyond another rose on the crest of a sea. The crew had 
launched them forward where a slick of oil and the Hannibal's 
lee calmed for an instant the stampeding seas. People waved 
from the boats and seemed to be shouting, but their words 
could not be heard. The boats slid farther and farther away, 
the men in them pulling hard, up and down, up and down, then 
finally, on the top of the last hill, they disappeared, and the 
mist and spray swallowed them. 
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At four o’clock that afternoon the gun crew and Lawrence 
were in the house below their gun, perched on the greasy rudder- 
quadrant or drooped about the steering machinery. There had 
been no sign of the submarine. The sea, happily, had gone 
down, but the Hannibal had taken a list to starboard that had 
rendered the gun useless. The crew had then retired to the house 
below, for protection from the wind and boarding seas. 

Lawrence had decided to stay by the ship, where they were 
fully as safe and much more comfortable than in an open boat. 
The Hannibal, though her well-decks were awash, still floated. 
Evidently the forward fireroom bulkhead still held. Now that the 
sea had gone down, it might continue to do so indefinitely. Mean- 
while destroyers must be looking for them, and it would only 
be a question of time before they would be taken off. 

“Gilhooley,’’ addressing a boatswain’s mate third class, ‘“‘sup- 
pose you and I go forward and see if we can start a fire in the 
galley. A little mug-up would go good.” 

“Yessir!” replied Gilhooley. 

“The rest of you keep a good watch,” ordered Lawrence. 
“If it’s not the sub it’ll be the convoy coming back for us.” 

Then he and Gilhooley went out, and climbing upon the cargo 
booms, teetered across to the superstructure. The galley, aft 
on the superstructure, was dry, and while there was plenty of 
coal, they could find no wood to re-kindle the fire with. The 
weather door had been tightly battened, but the list and the 
tossing had thrown down most of the cooking gear, upset spuds 
and onions, and a can of margarine had gone adrift so that the 
deck was a mess. 

“Well, we can cut ourselves some bread and break open the 
canned horse and make some sandwiches. Put mustard on 
em, that'll make ’em seem hot. There'll be no fire in that 
stove unless we find wood. I don’t think there’s a dry stick on 
the ship.” 

“Have a look, Gilhooley,”’ ordered Lawrence, after they had 
made themselves a second sandwich. ‘See if you see anything 
of the convoy. Also see if those barnacles aft are keeping their 
eyes peeled.”’ 

The galley portholes were all closed with steel covers, so that 
the cook, in kindling his fires before daybreak, would not forget 
o close the port, and so send a stream of light across the sea to 
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BLAM! A sheet of flame that turned to oily smoke 
leaped into air, followed by a tremendous column of water 


call every submarine within miles. It was necessary, then, that 
Gilhooley slide down the deck and clamber out the starboard 
door to see. ‘This he did, and at once gave a shout. 

“The quarter boat’s carried away, sir. She’s driftin’—huh? 
against the wind?—no, she’s bein’ towed His voice shut 
off suddenly. He bent quickly down. ‘Hey, sir!’ he husked, 
beckoning. ‘“‘Looka!”’ 

Lawrence was already at his side. The boat deck hung down, 
with the ship’s list, so that the horizon was cut off, only a little 
stretch of sea under the ship’s lee showing. Here a long grey 
rusty shape wallowed, now showing a row of holes that gaped 
like mouths, now only a bit of grated deck, and spidery stanchions 
that supported life lines. 

“Tt’s a sub!”’ husked Gilhooley. 

“They’ve swiped our boat!” 

“The gun crew! Why ain’t they firin’?’’ 

“Can’t train her with the list! They better lie low—Gilhooley, 
if they’ve only got brains enough to lie low! If they don’t, we’re 
massacred!”’ 

“Gee! Whaddvuh suppose them wieners will do now?” 

“Shshsh!”’ 


ILHOOLEY’S silence, however, lasted only a minute. That 
long line of gurgling holes moved slowly forward. 

“Hey!” he exclaimed. ‘Looka! She’s movin’ off!” 

“Probably to get distance to torpedo us right!”’ 

“Nununnuh!”’ whispered Gilhooley, clutching the officer’s 
arm in his excitement. “Looka! A boat! It’s our boat! They’re 
gonna board us!” 

The Hannibal’s quarter boat, lustily pulled by oil-skinned 
figures, slid down a sea, then rising on the next crest, disappeared 
toward the forward part of the ship. 

“There'll be falls dragging there, maybe a sea ladder,” mut 
tered Lawrence. ‘““They’ll come aboard forward.” 

“Gee!” 

“Tt’s another sub!” exclaimed Lawrence. “I bet it’s not the 
one that torpedoed us! They think we’re a derelict! Boats 
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gone, no one in sight, the gun crew all in the house, gun useless 
anyway with the list to starboard. They’re going to board us 
for code-bocks, papers—”’ 

“Chow!” interrupted Gilhooley. 

“For chow! Sure! Those home-going submarines are hungry 
ships, you bet! Boy, that’s what brought them aboard! Chow!” 

“An’ us in the galley,”” choked Gilhooley. 

Both men with a feeling of helplessness, retired into the galley. 
Escape aft across the booms would discover them to the subma- 
rine, which would mean immediate destruction by gunfire or 
torpedo. Gilhooley and Lawrence were without weapons. The 
gun crew, hiding in the after-house, might open fire with a ma- 
chine gun they had there. Or they might lie concealed, and not 
be discovered. It was doubtful if the Germans would care to 
explore a half-submerged after-house, while they had all the 
superstructure, chart house, galley, and officers’ cabins to rum- 
mage. 


EET clattered along the alleyway. Lawrence and Gilhooley 

dashed into the pantry. There was no opening forward, the 
place was just an overgrown box. Lawrence seized a bread 
knife, then laid it down again. What good would that do? The 
clattering feet stopped, there was a grunt of satisfaction ; someone 
stumbled over the weather board, another grunt, and Lawrence 
could hear a sound of eating. The newcomer had grabbed one 
of their half-made sandwiches. Suddenly, with more clattering 
of feet, he was gone. 

“What makes ’em make so much noise with their dogs?” 
whispered Gilhooley. 

“Shshsh! They wear wooden shoes. No rubber in Germany.”’ 

The clatter of the wooden shoes again signaled the approach 
of someone along the port alleyway. The newcomer felt of the 
weather door of the galley, but it was battened too tightly to be 
opened. He must have gone around the house, for they heard 
him at the other door a minute later. He did not come in, but 
went clattering away again. But he was back before the Ameri- 
cans had congratulated themselves on a close escape. He was 
back, and though the two in the pantry could not understand 
German, they could tell what he was doing. He had hold of the 
boat’s painter, and he was towing it aft. They were bringing the 
boat under the galley, so that they might Joad her with pro 
visions. The first place they would go would be the pantry 
But if one man stayed in the boat, and but one came in—! 

Things happened then with awful speed. The man on the deck 
came in, clawed his way up the sloping deck, and heaved himself 
into the pantry. 

Bop! Gilhooley swung a rolling pin against the German’s 
neck with all his might. The newcomer went down. Lawrence 
caught him as he fell, and swung his body clear so that he and 
Gilhooley could hurdle the weather board and meet the other 
German climbing up the deck. All went down in the margarine, 
the German’s half-drawn pistol flying from his hand. They slid, 
the slope of the deck and the grease and onions on the floor 
making it impossible to gain their feet. The German, however, 
was weak, and the Americans two to one. When they finally 
got to their feet, in a corner, he was a limp heap of oilskins. 

“Bind ’em!”’ husked Lawrence, tearing down the line the cook 
used te dry dishcloths on. ‘‘Make ‘em fast! Gag ’em! But 
first off with their oilskins! We'll put ‘em on and get aft to the 
gun crew! If they see us from the sub, they'll think we’re Ger 


mans!”’ 
Off with the clumsy wooden boots, off with the pants, off with 








the queer, short, caped jackets, off with the hats. Then with a 
running bowline cast around the neck, a few turns around the 
wrists, a marling hitch about the knees, and a couple more around 
the ankles, each German was safely laid away. The more he 
struggled, the more he pulled his neck down to his toes. 

Then the two Americans put on the captured oilskins and after 
a whispered conference, walked boldly out the door and aft, 
toward the cargo booms that would take them back to the gun 
crew. At the break of the deck they halted, and looked with 
hanging jaw toward the after-house. A German sat there, 
twiddling the elevating gear of the gun. For a change he trav- 
ersed it. When he did this, he shifted a sort of sawed-off shotgun 
that he carried from one arm to the other. Lawrence could see 
that this was not a shotgun, but a machine rifle. If he and 
Gilhooley got on those booms that German would call to them, 
they would be unable to reply, as they drew nearer he would see 
that they were not his shipmates, but strangers, and the machine 
rifle would do the rest. He made a sign with his eye to Gilhooley, 
and the two retired again to the galley. 

“How many squareheads were in that boat?’’ demanded 
Lawrence, once they were safely inside again. 

“Five. I counted ’em.”’ 

“Well, that’s what I thought, too, but I wanted to be sure. 
Here’s two.’”’ He indicated the well wrapped Germans on the 
deck with a toss of his chin. “One aft on the house. Three. 
Where are the others?”’ 

“Why don’t they come outta the house an’ foal hawse with 
that guy aft?’’ demanded Gilhooley. 

“Someone has got brains enough to keep them below. Wouldn’t 
he pick them off one by one as they came out the door? Come, 
pick up these guns. One apiece. We'll go find the other two!” 

Gilhooley made a gesture of protest and horror. 

“Don’t be any bigger fool than you can help!’’ barked Law- 
rence. ‘Which would you rather do? Go out and find them 
we're two and so are they—or wait until they come down to the 
galley looking for their friends? Then what? Come now, take 
a deep breath! Out we go!” 


HEY stamped out of the galley, and boldly along the in- 

clined deck. The doors of the officers’ cabins and of the tiny 
saloon hung open with the list of the ship. There was no one 
in them. A sea ladder trailed from a stanchion, the water gur- 
gled about the gear in the well-deck, and: the seas slapped sul- 
lenly against the forward part of the superstructure. Lawrence 
thought, with a shudder, that if the fire room bulkhead gave way, 
the old Hannibal might make one dive of it, and take German 
and Yank both to David Jones’ well known locker. He hung 
to the chart house ladder. 

The chart house! That’s where the other two Germans were! 
Of course! Rummaging for code books and the ship’s papers! 

“Gilhooley! They’re in the chart house! Duck through 
the saloon, and go up the port ladder! I’ll go up here, so we'll 
take ‘em on two sides! Don’t shoot; make ’em stick up their 
mitts! If we shoot, we’re done! They'll hear us on the sub! 
What d’yuh say? Have you got guts enough to go through 
with it?” 

“Guts!” scoffed Gilhooley. 

“Shove off!’ 

Lawrence waited while Gilhooley clumped through the tiny 
saloon, heard him burst open the weather door after several 
attempts, then Lawrence mounted the ladder to the bridge, 
clutching his pistol tightly. From the bridge he surveyed the 
empty boat deck with a quick glance, then to 
seaward he saw the submarine, about half a 
mile off, bouncing up and down the seas. He 
could see her gun trained on the Hannibal, men 
about it, and a couple of dots behind the weather 
cloth on the conning tower. Probably those 
dots were officers inspecting the Hannibal 
through their glasses. He must work fast. He 
turned quickly, and jerking open the door, en- 
tered the chart house. 

Within, bending over the chart table, was 
one man. He looked up quickly as the door 
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opened, and his mouth opened as if to speak, but it shut again 
firmly the instant he saw Lawrence’s face. His hand darted 
toward a pistol on the binnacle, and Lawrence, leaping toward 
him up the sloping deck, tripped in his clumsy wooden boots 
and fell. When he picked himself out of the welter of books, 
papers, ink, and odds and ends on the floor, wondering why he 
was still alive, he discovered that Gilhooley had finally succeeded 
in wrenching open the weather door, and entering quickly, had 
inserted the barrel of his pistol 
into the German’s ribs. The 
latter stood quite calmly, his 
hands half raised in air. 

“Hold him, Gilhooley,” panted 
Lawrence. He snatched the pis- 
tol from the binnacle, swung out 
to the bridge, cut himself a few 
lengths of line from the signal 
halyards, and jumped in again. 
This new prisoner must be an 
officer. His face was more re- 
fined, he had an air of authority 
about him that the others had 
not had, and the obvious place 
to find an officer would be in the 
chart house. 





\_- “Where’s the other man?” 
demanded Lawrence, as he hur- 
riedly cast seizings about the 

German’s wrists and ankles, securing them. 

The German replied in his own tongue. 

“T say, where’s the other man?” repeated Lawrence. ‘There 
were five of you! Where is he?” 

Again another flow of German. 

“Gwan, you,” urged Gilhooley, nudging the prisoner with 
his pistol. “Where is he? Point to him if you can’t tell us 
where he is!” 

“He doesn’t understand English, or pretends he doesn’t!” 
said Lawrence, pulling a code flag out of its box over the chart 
table and roliing it into a gag. “Never mind, we'll find him!” 

But the German, as well secured as any harbor-furled topsail 
in the old clipper ship days, laughed at them with his eyes. They 
had laid him down and propped him in a corner. What was the 
joke? Lawrence followed the direction of the other’s gaze. 
Man! The submarine was standing in, and was almost under 
the Hannibal’s lee. The German could see her through the open 
starboard door. 

“See that, Gilhooley?” barked Lawrence. ‘What do you sup- 
pose—leave this bird! He won’t go adrift! The only man above 
decks is the squarehead on the after-house! They’ll hail him! 
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Gilbooley swung a rolling 
pin against the German's 
neck with all his might 





Maybe they’ll shove off again! Open that door. We can get 
aft to starboard without ¢hem seeing us!”’ 

They gave one last look at the German officer, burst open 
the weather door, slid down the ladder, and clattered aft, where 
they lay down and cautiously observed the German on the after- 
house. He stood against the gun, watching the sub approach. 

Well, thought Lawrence, this was the end. He had done 
what he could and no one could do more. The submarine, of 
course, had arranged some signals with the boarding party, so 
that if the ship were found deserted, then the submarine could 
come in close, and the food and other loot could be transferred 
direct. Or else she had some time schedule arranged—the board- 
ing party would have to work fast, for they could never tell when 
a destroyer or patrol boat would surge out of the mist at them— 
and her people having overstayed their time, she had come after 
them. Where was she now? They could not see her, for she was 
on the opposite side of the house. Lawrence’s flesh crawied. 
He remembered suddenly that there were but four Germans 
accounted for. Where was the fifth? 

“Gilhooley!”’ he whispered, “keep a watch forward. There’s 
a fifth German somewhere! Don’t let him shoot us in the back!” 

At that the bow of the submarine slid into sight, then her 
net-cutter, gun, conning tower, after deck. She stopped. The 
wash of the seas pulled her nearer to the Hannibal. Nearer, 
broadside on. A sea lifted her so that she came close enough to 
heave a line aboard, but no line came, only a man on the con 
ning tower roared something through a megaphone. 

The man by the gun waved his arms in a stupid gesture. 

The sea foamed about the submarine, as her propeller reversed, 
or as she lightened a ballast tank. She drew in even nearer. 

“Krummer schnappsbeutel!”’ shouted the man on her conning 
tower. “‘Riech mal an die Knospe!”’ 

It was plain even to Lawrence and Gilhooley that he was not 
pleased with the German by the after gun. A long stream of 
language followed, accompanied by (Continued on page 46) 
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“[ LOVE THY TEMPLED HILLS” 


The stark majesty of the Lake McDermot region of Glacier National Park in north- 
western Montana will endure forever as the pioneers found it. Within the park 
are 250 glacier-fed lakes, sixty small glaciers, and precipices thousands of feet deep 
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WHY | AM PROUD 
lo BheAn 


MERICAN 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


AM proud of the United States; I am proud to be a 

citizen of America. I am proud of it when I am at home 

and when I am abroad; when I am awake and when I am 

asleep, and, curiously enough, I am most proud of her 
when I am most ashamed of her. Which is a good trick if you 
can do it. 

I am so proud of America that I am starting a movement to 
have adopted a substitute for the national bird, the eagle. 
What I wish to have used as our national emblem or trademark 
or hailing sign of distress is not a bird, but Johnny Risko the 
pugilist. He is truly emblematic of my country because he can 
take it on the chin so abundantly and still keep on fighting. 

Everybody has taken a healthy sock at Johnny Risko without 
doing him much harm, but if all the folks who have hit Mr. 
Risko were laid in a line they wouldn’t reach the length of the 
first millionth of the parade of the people and the organizations 
who have laid their knuckles against the chin of Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean. 

Of course the primary difficulty at the root of all the trouble 
is that we fancy we are capable of self-government. Every time 
I hear statesmen say we would give liberty to the Philippines if 
only they were able to govern themselves, or each time we land 
Marines in Haiti or Nicaragua I find out what a real joke is. 
If we had half the ability 
to govern ourselves that 
the old Six Nations of 
Aborigines had the United 
States would be such a 
slick place to live in that 
we would be bored with 


As a matter of fact we 
are endowed with a talent 
amounting to genius for inability to govern ourselves. But, 
thank heaven, we have set up a sort of immunity. If smallpox 
and typhoid and yellow jack should run wild through the land 
for fifteen or twenty years the race would gradually find it could 
catch the diseases no longer, or if it did they wouldn’t hurt much. 
That’s the way with us. From the birth of the Republic we have 
misgoverned ourselves so industriously that the most malign 
example of misgovernment only makes us shake our head and 
bore in for more. 

Gaze at the situation now. We are supposed to be a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. A disinterested bystander would 
say a government of rubber checks and overdrawn balances. 
We have the legislative department to make laws, the executive 
to administer the laws, and the judicial to interpret them. And 
right there is the seat of the trouble. I’m talking now about the 
federal Government, because it ranks as a major nuisance. The 
state governments aren’t so bad because they take in less ter- 
ritory, and generally because the state bosses have enough 
power to run things as they like. It’s better to have things run 
efficiently by a wicked boss who knows where he is going and 
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am proud of the United 

States—and I am most 
proud of her when I am 
“ most ashamed of het” 


realizes that the people have to get at least a fifty-fifty break, 
than to have things run by a well-meaning herd of fourth-rate 
morons who can’t get anything done efficiently, even for their 
own benefit. 

So, looking at Washington, we see one enormous roomful of 
gentlemen called Representatives. A Representative is a man who 
thinks he’s got a slick job with a big salary. About ninety per 
cent of them couldn’t earn half the salary in any other occu- 
pation. They couldn’t get responsible jobs in a bank or a whole 
sale store or the steel trust or on a railroad or in the movies. 
They have nothing to lose and everything to win by running for 
Congress. And these are the men we pick to sit on the Board 
of Directors of the biggest, richest, busiest, most intricate going 
concern in the world. We pick a man who couldn’t invest five 
thousand dollars intelligently for himself to hold a vital position 
in the management of a concern dealing in billions. We pick a 
man who hasn’t the genius to be a playground director in a 
flourishing village to legislate for the welfare of a hundred and 
twenty millions of citizens. We hire a man worth maybe a 
couple of thousands of dollars a year in the open market to fill 
the kind of a job that a man really worth fifty thousand a year 
would hesitate to tackle. And what do we get? We get a suc- 
cession of wallops on the chin that keep us staggering in the ring 
and groping to run into a clinch. So much for the 
House. 

Once upon a time the Senate was a check on the 
House. It was aristocratic and wealthy. It was made 
up of men who had made a success of life in one way 
or another and who had demonstrated genuine 
ability. They had demonstrated at least the ability 
to amass sufficient wealth to be able to buy them 
selves a seat in the Senate, and senate seats were 
costly. In those days we had in the preponderant 
section of our national legislature the ablest men of the nation. 
We had the best business men, the greatest lawyers. Nobody else 
could afford the luxury. So, at least, the citizens could depend 
upon the Senate for actual, proved ability and intellect. They 
were able to run a great concern like the United States because 
they were used to running big affairs and running them suc- 
cessfully. 

But then we have a rush of democracy to the head and ruin 
our one safeguard. Nobody claims the old Senate was perfect, 
or democratic, or ninety-nine and ninety-nine one hundredths 
pure. But it had sense enough to give the citizens at least a 
fifty-fifty break as I said about the local bosses. However, 
such is our talent for misgovernment, that we could not stand for 
anything as good as that, and we went in for direct election of 
Senators by the people, instead of having them chosen by pur- 
chasable legislatures. And what happened? 

What happened was that we got a body of gentlemen with 
louder voices re-echoing through the vast empty galleries of 
their craniums. We got a chamber of gentlemen, dependent not 
upon their wealth and the swell (Continued on page 52) 
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B YY John 
Philip Sousa 


WAS born, so the rec 

ords should show, in 

what was then known as 

“Pipetown’’—the Navy 
Yard section of Washington, 
D.C. My father was of Portu- 
guese, my mother of German 
descent. Sometimes I have 
wondered what life would have 
been like if I had been born in 
some other country rather than 
in America. Would I have be- 
come a conductor and a com- 
poser? For, from the first, 
music was my only thought for 
a career. 

But whatever of that, I am 
sure that if I had been born in 
almost any other country than 
this I would have lived less 
strenuously. Every American 
could say the same. For even 
the man who has arrived 
twitches a bit with restlessness 
And as for Ameri 
can audiences, they are the 
exacting in the world. 
They are so restless! The indi 
viduals composing them have 
so much to do. So much is go 
ing on. The night before last 
they were at a motion-picture 
show. Saturday afternoon will 
lind most of the men at the ball 
park. Sunday they'll be whiz 
zing off on extended motor ex- 
cursions. 

My fifty years of conducting 
have brought me before ten 
thousand American audiences. 
| think the greatest acclaim I 
ever received was from an audi- 
ence composed of Russians 
when I presented a concert in 
the Circo Sisnicelli in St. Petersburg, as it was then known, on my 
fourth European tour. The selection was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’! Sousa’s Band has played to English audiences, to 
French audiences, to German audiences. They have all been 
easier, much easier, to please than the American audiences of my 
experience. 

But in the same breath let me say that I like American audi 
ences. They are impatient. It seems sometimes as though it is 
more a matter of catching up to an American audience, so to 
speak, rather than merely catching its spirit. One of the first 


in America. 


most 
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WHEN ¢he BAND 





excursions made from Washington by the United States Marine 
Corps Band, when I was conducting it, was to Pittsburgh. A 
music critic on one of the Washington newspapers had convinced 
me that Pittsburgh concert audiences were the most highbrow in 


So we commenced our program with selections from 
The audience was 


the world. 
such composers as Brahms, Bach and Strauss. 
frigid. 

“Even such selections are not highbrow enough for this audi- 
ence,” I thought. 

In desperation we launched into the Parsifal “Procession of 
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- BEGINS zo PLAY 


When we had concluded it you could have 


the Holy Grail.” 
heard a pin drop. 
“Boys,” I muttered desperately, “get ready to be hissed off 
the stage. We're going to play ‘Annie Rooney’!” 
And we did. The applause was thunderous. And the concert 
hich had commenced so dismally concluded as a huge success. 
Whatever the usual mood of Pittsburgh audiences, that night 
t was “Annie Rooney.” Perhaps on some other occasion it 
ould have been something else. But it happened that the people 
of Pittsburgh just at that time, even the highbrows, who perhaps 
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HERE'S 
IMMORTALITY: 


All the world is famil- 
tar with the straight, 
trim, ageless figure of 
Sousa, the March 
King. For fifty years 
he has been composing 
marches and directing 
his band. And fifty 
thousand years from 
now feet will still be 
tapping to the rhythm 
of his most famous 
composition, ‘The Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ 


wouldn’t have admitted it if you 
had asked them, had Annie Rooney 
on the brain. When we played it, 
doubtless much better than many of 
them had ever heard it played be- 
fore, it gave them a picture. And 
that made the program real to 
them. It dramatized it. 

Just what selection might have 
thawed this Pittsburgh audience on 
another cannot say. 
Music would be a science rather 
than the art which it is, could it be 


occasion, I 


thus formulated. The _ general 
characteristics of our announced 
programs do not greatly vary. 


They usually comprise nine selec- 
tions. Most of the selections on 
the printed program are classical. 
But while nine selections are on the 
announced program, the program as 
rendered is likely to run to thirty- 
These addi 
tional twenty-seven selections, more 
or less, are the encores. And the 
fact of the matter is that these en- 
cores, rather than the numbers included on the arranged program, 
are the backbone of a Sousa concert. 

To each encore that we are prepared to play a number is as 
signed. Among them are likely to be a high percentage of my 
own selections. Such popular favorites as “Semper Fidelis,’’ the 
official march of the Marine Corps, and “‘E] Capitan,” which was 
the favorite piece of William Jennings Bryan, are most often 
given early in the program, and always, near the conclusion, 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

As I have said, each encore is assigned 


six selections or more. 
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HEN I retired 

from the Army, 

in which [ had 

spent over 
thirty-three years, to enter 
business I was prepared to 
dismiss, or at least ignore, 
some of the things that had 
been pretty well hammered 
into me in the course of my 
military experience. I had 
heard, as everyone hears, 
that army methods are cum- 
bersome and antiquated, and 
would not answer, on the 
whole, in the competitive 
world of business where the 
man who gets things done is 
the man who counts, though 
I doubt if he counts any more 
than he does in the Army 
But there would be no more 
red tape, buck passing or drift- 
ing with the tide under the 
new order of things. That was 
what I heard—that is what 
evervone hears when business 
methods are contrasted with 
army methods. Al 
though they may deny 
it, many soldiers have 
a sneaking idea that 
this may be true. The 
civilian who does not 
believe it to be true is a 
rare bird indeed. I will 
confess that privately 
I had doubts 
as to the wholesale in 
feriority of military 
methods, but I left the 
Army prepared to as- 
similate new ideas and formulas. I am asked to state how I view 
the matter now, after nine years in the civilian world of business. 
I shall be rather frank. 

The Army has about as good a business organization as 
you will find anywhere, and army training for non-technical 
business is as good as any that I know. Particularly has this been 
true since the World War, which witnessed more or less mili- 
tarization of industry as well as industrialization of military 
effort. In old days armies marched out and fought while the rest 
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When James G. Harbord began his thirty-three years’ service in the 

Army in 1889 soldiers were still the Boys in Blue, as they were to 

remain until tropical service not quite a decade later forced a com- 
plete revision of uniforms 
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of the country went about its 
concerns very much as before, 
and they still do it that way 
in China. In the western 
world that time has passed. 
The industrial forces of a na- 
tion now mobilize behind its 
army. When the whole people 
are at war the business execu- 
tive, the banker, the miner 
and the farmer are soldiers 
out of uniform. Any army 
officer is apt to be assigned to 
duty wkich makes him a busi 
ness executive in uniform. 
After relinquishing command 
of a combat division I became 
such an officer in my capacity 
as Chief of the Services of 
Supply in France. So in mod- 
ern war the military man and 
the civilian who were popu 
larly supposed to inhabit dif- 
ferent worlds now tread pretty 
much the same ground. 

I have found as much red 
tape in business as I did in the 
Army—and more than in a 
field command. If an execu- 
tive in a large organization 
wants a new desk or another 
rug for his office floor, either 
he or someone else has to 
spend as much time and en- 
ergy to get it as it would take 
to get a requisition through 
peacetime military channels 
An acquaintance of mine re 
cently bought a railroad ticket 
and did not use it. He was 
entitled to a refund. Three 
weeks elapsed during which 
seven letters were exchanged 
between him and different 
offices of the railroad com 
pany before he received his 
money. This activity cost 
more than the ticket was 
worth to either party. 

Such instances concern the 
handling of property and 
funds in which army methods 
are supposed, and with some truth, to be more cumbersome than 
necessary. In a case of handling men the Army will beat the 
“outside” nearly every time. Handling men, of course, is a 
military specialty, just as handling things is a civilian specialty 
The soldier or sailor attains a high degree of skill at his tasks, 
whatever they may be. I have not discovered that workers in 
civil life are any better or more quickly trained for what they do 
It used to be that what a man learned in the armed services was 
of little use to him in civil life, except indirectly, as discipline, 
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courtesy and good physique give a man an edge on 
any job. But now men learn a dozen practical 
trades while they are in the service that they may 
follow on the outside. 

“Red tape” is what civilians call the svstem 
which they have imposed upon the Army, and con- 
cerns principally fiscal matters and property. The 
military mind by training is a direct mind, dis- 
posed to do things the simplest way. There is no 
red tape to maneuvers in peacetime or field opera- 
tions in wartime—no more so than in the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper or a dam. The Panama Canal 
was not built until the job was militarized—done 
by army men using army methods. The basis of 
military red tape is in treasury rulings and regula- 
tions made by Congress. Congress has never been 
villing to trust army men with the fiscal affairs of 
the War Department. Army procedure—the di- 
rect kind that follows a straight line as the shortest 
distance between two points—frequently super- 
sedes civilian procedure in cases of emergency, as, 
for instance, after the San Francisco fire and during 
the Mississippi River floods in 1927. If red tape 
and around-the-mulberry-bush tactics were the 
distinguishing characteristics of military methods 
that some seem to think they are, it is on just such 
occasions that military methods would be out of 
the question. 

I recall when General Dawes joined us in France. 
He knew the merest rudiments of military matters. 
But his patriotism brought him to the colors and 
because of his knowledge of business he was given 
a business job in the A. E. F. He was at once im- 
pressed with the advantages of military organiza- 
tion for getting things done, and often spoke of it. 
In the military service authority always accom- 
panies responsibility. This is often not the case 
in a business organization. I heard General Dawes 
say that he had picked up several pointers from 
military procedure that he was going to put into 
effect in his bank in Chicago. 

It is not surprising that these things are true. 
War is the oldest organized activity of mankind. 
rhe basic principles of organized effort were first 
developed in military service. One man can di- 
rectly control about so many people. In the mili- 
tary service it is a squad—six or eight men. In 
some forms of endeavor the work of forty or fifty 
people can be usefully controlled by a single person. 
But not more. Then one gets into indirect control, 
which is the point at which individual effort merges 
into organization. Here is where a staff begins to 
operate either in armies or in business. Civilian 
affairs, like military affairs, are simply matters of organization 
directed by judgment. 

[he question of promotion by seniority always comes up in 
outside criticism of the Army. We hear about lock-step, old men 
kept at the top, and young men held back because the sacred cow 
of rank cannot be disregarded. We hear that you couldn’t run a 
business that way. 

But businesses are run that way. There are just as many 
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Civilians of 1889, as 
influence still persisted in civilian life as shown by the burnsides, 
that marvelous conjunction of mustache and whisker made fashionable 
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shown in the fashion plates. The military 


by the Union general after whom they were named 


sacred cows, per capita, out of military life as in it. Due regard 
for promotion by seniority makes for stability in a military es- 
tablishment. The same thing, in effect, exists in civilian life and 
for the same reason. But promotion by seniority in the Army is 
not absolute even in peacetime. A certain amount of selection is 
accomplished in the lower grades and above the grade of colonel 
promotion is by selection entirely. This is about the way matters 
move in any established and smooth (Continued on page 48) 
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Cartoon by Herb Roth 


N THE days of my apprenticeship as a re 

porter in New York, the then un-Heralded 

Tribune was an anemic newspaper display- 

ing all those aspects of undernourishment 
which are the familiar symptoms of a poor cir 
culation. We sleuths who hounded evil-doers. 
ran to fires, and attended murder trials for the 
more bloated dailies, used to twit and depress 
the Tribune men by unkind allusions to the 
meagreness of their audience. When, after the 
usual illicit swapping of news among the re- 
porters over the pretzels and May Wine at the 
saloon across from the Criminal Courts Build 
ing, the Tribune man heard the call of his type 
writer and started for the door, we would alli 
exhort him not to bother. 

“Why print the paper at all?’’ we would sug- 
gest helpfully. “Why not just call up the sub- 
scribers and tell them the news of the day?”’ 

I was grinning at a chance recollection of that 
ancient jibe the other day when quite suddenly 
I realized that I, myself, was doing exactly that 
The radio, though it is made up largely of filler 
though most of its contents are composed on the 
theory that the average citizen of the United 
States is not quite bright, and though its flying 
columns are too choked and slopped over with advertisements, 
is an oral newspaper, and the tipsy wags of yesterday along Park 
Row were but unconscious prophets of the broadcasters of today 
and tomorrow. 

I am one of those newspapermen who take the liveliest in- 
terest in the shift from printed to oral journalism, and have my- 
self tossed a good many words into the air during the past two 
years. I could write a book (but promise solemnly not to) about 
this new craft, the occasional practice of which I continue to 
enjoy hugely. But in the space here allotted to me, I am minded 
to dwell on only one aspect of the change. 

What has fascinated me most about broadcasting is not so 
much the volume as the quality of the response which any radio 
personage finds in his mail-bag next morning. To all newspaper 
men, the letter from Constant Reader or Indignant Subscriber 
is a familiar phenomenon. Sometimes it is friendly; sometimes 
it is controversial. Sometimes it is jocular with an elephantine 
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“The young girl wrote 

that she had fallen in love 

with this voice which slid 

down the moonbeams 
through her bedroom win- 

dow and how she went 

about her humdrum daily 

tasks full of thoughts 

j of me, until one day 
f she saw my picture’ 


But almost always it is 


playfulness; sometimes it is obscene. 
starchy with self-consciousness and therefore unreadable. It 


is filled with false modesty. It has the mincing gait of one who 
expects to appear in print. 

No such inhibitions paralyze the pen that writes to a broad- 
caster. Perhaps the woman who has just finished washing the 
dishes and dropped down into a chair to catch her breath and 
listen to the radio, comes to think of the voice that then visits 
her informally in her own living room as a casual neighbor to 
whom she could call across the fence without any self-conscious- 
ness at all. At all events, the “fan mail” of a broadcaster is 
untrammeled, and for that reason good to read. 

I might as well confess that we broadcasters blandly allude 
to the stack of letters as our “fan mail” despite the fact that some 
of it is frankly abusive. For instance, the first letter I opened 
after my first broadcast contained a candid recommendation that 
I should not approach the microphone too soon after eating, and 
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enclosed a prescription which, upon submission to the drug store 
at the corner, turned out to be a remedy for flatulence. I under- 
stand that this criticism was constructive, and that the slightest 
soughing of wind in the internals of the broadcaster makes the 
portieres in a thousand living rooms toss like Lombardy poplars 
in a storm. But even so, I submit that that first letter of mine 
scarcely deserved to come under the head of *‘fan mail.’ 

Nor the letter from the young girl who wrote how she had 
fallen in love with this 


the moonbeams 
through her bedroom 
window, and how she 
went about her hum- 
drum daily tasks full 
of thoughts of me, 
and how all this had 
lasted until, unfortu- 
nately, she had seen 
my picture. 

Nor the tart in- 
quiry sent in by a lis- 
tener who had heard 
my announcement 
that Leslie Howard, 
the actor, would share the program with me the next week, and 


ee [ jattke the platform 

speaker, the broadcaster 
cannot be guided by direct Day, the brotherhood of man. That, I say, was 
hints from his audience. So 
the letter that warms his 
heart is the one which tells 
has rung 
some remote, invisible bell” 


him when he 


that we had decided to give the Tent Scene from “Julius Caesar.”’ 
This member of my invisible and sometimes unconscious public 


rose to inquire briefly: 

“What are you going to play—the tent?” 

Unlike the platform speaker, the broadcaster cannot be 
guided by direct hints from his audience. The reproachful out- 
burst of bronchitis in the rear of the auditorium cannot warn 
him that it is time for him to shut up. But by the same token, 
he cannot hear rewarding laughter, and of course the letter that 
really warms his heart is the one which tells him when he has 
rung some remote, invisible bell. Every now and again his mail 
will bring in evidence that some story he may have told the night 
before was heard by the one person in all the land for whose 
ears it was meant. Every now and again he is reminded that 
the great dramatist, Chance, takes a hand in arranging this 
matter for him. Thus my sense of coincidence was most agreea- 
bly tickled by a letter that reached me from a farm in North 
Dakota. It was a sample of old-fashioned, spidery Spencerian 
penmanship, and it was an inquiry as to the title of a book I 
had been discussing one night the week before. While in Fargo 
she had turned in too late to catch the title, but she had gathered 
from the context that it was a new book about the Brontés. She 
had gone right to the book store in Fargo but they had been 
unable to enlighten her. Indeed, they seemed uncertain as to 
who the Brontés were. Would I please give her the title? 
She wanted to miss nothing on that ever fertile subject. 

“You see,” she said, “‘*my mother was christened 
in the church at Haworth, and Charlotte Bronté 
was her Sunday School teacher.” 

The journalist of today is heir, I sup- 
pose, to the troubadours of yesterday. 
Like all of them from Homer to 
Will Rogers, it is his impulse, 
whenever he hears anything 
that interests him, to report 
it in his own fashion at 
the next market-place 
he comes to. So it 
was with the tale 
I told over the 
radio at the 
anniver- 
sary 
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of the Armistice last year. It concerned a legend to which there 
have been sundry vague allusions in the war-memoirs and diaries 
and letters published in the past ten years, a legend of which 
men spoke much in the hospitals and billet towns behind the 
British front all during 1915 and 1916. Everywhere, one heard 
the officially discredited story that the Tommies and the Heinies 
had celebrated the first Christmas of the war by getting to 
gether in No Man’s Land and definitely holding a jamboree 
As the story crossed the seas, we in America 
were told that there had not been stern enough 
authority in either high command to prevent the 
simple soldiers of the two opposing armies from 
remembering in No Man’s Land on Christmas 


the legend. And. if I repeated it fifteen years 
later, it was because I had just happened to learn 
that it was true. A young British subaltern in 
volved in that strange celebration had lived to tell 
the tale. More precisely, he lived to tell it to me 
He told it to me across a lobster stew at Billy the 
Oysterman’s in New York one night last fall. The 
setting of the story was such a front as few Ameri 
cans ever saw. In that first autumn of the war 
there were no such deep entrenchments, such cor 
rugated iron roofs, such sandbag fortresses 
as Americans found in the Valley of the Somme when they 
reached there nearly four years later, or as those came to 
be familiar with who attended the play called “Jour 
ney’s End.” My friend, the lieutenant, was with 
a regiment of Warwickshire Fusiliers who had 
dug themselves in not far from the Messines > 
Ridge. They had slimy ditches to crawl 
in, and holes to sleep in. No Man’s 
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Land was a ruined turnip-field, 
pocked with shell-holes full of 2 ”» 
water and unburied dead. In - ». 


six weeks of November and r | ° 
e ¥ 


December, he never saw » 
a German. If three », , 

inches of helmet ap- JS. » 
peared, it was 

shot at. The 2 
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The doodads and 
thingumbobs in the 
panel that regulates 
the volume of what goes 
into the microphone 
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NOT THE OLDEST, NOT THE BIGGEST, NOT THE BUSIEST— 


—but Brooklyn Bridge still typifies to most of us the whole romance of 
American achievement in bridge construction. It was completed in 1883 at 


nm. 
cost of $25,000,000. From a camera study by Charles Phelps Cushing 
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PROGRESS 


By Ralph Modyeski. 


NLESS you live in the heart of the desert or in country 
so wild that there are neither railways nor highways, 
you travel over bridges very frequently, probably 
several times a day. Even in the wilderness, lacking 

formal bridge structures, you have probably cut down a tree here 
and there so that it would fall across a stream and thus give you 
unimpeded passage across. The first bridge was, no doubt, a tree 
that had fallen of itself. When man learned to cut wood, he be- 
gan making his own bridges. 

A far cry, indeed, from the log over a creek to the modern 
bridge of high tension steel that carries railroad trains, automo- 
biles, trucks, street cars, and foot traffic in steady flow above a 
broad river or busy harbor. A great bridge, such as the new 
George Washington Bridge across the Hudson, or the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge across the Delaware, is a complex structure that 
calls forth the greatest technical skill in its designing, in the 
fabrication of its parts, and in the actual building of the bridge. 
Always a bridge is built to make easy and more economical 
the restless stream of movement that is the outward sign of our 
busy modern civilization. Bridges, though you may never have 
thought of them so, are what tie a country together. 

Never has there been such an era of building big bridges. Never 
have there been within any nation’s boundaries so many big 
bridges as today in the United States, with more under construc- 
tion and still more in contemplation. ‘Truly this is the time and 
place of the big bridge. Yet one dare not suggest or even think 
that still greater bridges will not be built, in still greater numbers, 
as this nation goes ahead. With the tremendous strides that have 
been made in my own 4o-odd years as a bridge engineer, I am only 
certain that future progress will lead beyond anything that we 
now imagine. 

The influence of bridges on a nation’s history is far greater than 
is recognized by most laymen whose thoughts run along different 
lines. To take an instance right at home, when the 
Mississippi was bridged, the West was conquered. 
As long as freight and passengers had to be ferried 
across, only a small portion of the land lying beyond 
the great river was developed. Population was small. 
The country was cut off from the then main body of 
the nation, lying to the East. 

Shortly after the Civil War the early bridges began 
to be completed. The first, I think, was the govern- 
ment-owned railroad bridge between Rock Island, 
Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa; it was completed some time in 
the 1850's, against the opposition of all the steamboat interests. 
The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad employed Abraham 
Lincoln as its attorney in the lawsuit, and he won a decision 
which has stood as the precedent in many cases where the rights 
of navigation and of bridges were disputed in the courts. Sub- 
sequently a steamboat, passing upstream, got out of control 

ind was swept against this old wooden bridge, which caught 
lire and burned. It was replaced by another which was com- 
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uture 
in bridge building in 
America will lead beyond 
anything we now imagine” 


pleted about 1870. ‘This particular bridge I rebuilt in 1806. 
It is still in use, carrying far more traffic than then, and loco- 
motives weighing nearly double what the bridge was designed 
for. 

This is the common history of a good bridge, that it comes 
eventually to carrying far more traffic than it was originally de- 
signed for, and does the job with complete safety. It is true of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, which was finished almost fifty years ago. 
It is carrying safely larger loads than ever before. 

The Brooklyn Bridge was epoch-making. No such bridge had 
ever been attempted. It was designed and constructed by two 
Roebling brothers, of the family which has always been one of the 
principal factors in the making of wire and wire cables. For its 
construction they developed new methods of stringing wires 
essentially the same methods used for building the far greater 
George Washington Bridge, the longest span so far attempted, 
3500 feet. The Roeblings proved what many engineers previously 
had not believed, that such long spans could be safely built. One 
of the brothers was chief engineer. He died in line of duty, of 
caisson disease, or bends, incurred in the underground foundation 
work for the bridge. The other brother then took over the job, 
brought it to completion, and is still alive and interested in bridge 
building. Perhaps there is something about bridge engineering 
that contributes to long life, for several men who have been 
leaders in the profession have lived to ripe ages, actively designing 
greater and more daring bridges long past the age when they 
would have been retired from the employ of any large corporation. 

The principal reason why American achievement has reached 
such heights in the building of bridges is the great waterways of 
this country and the great distances. Goods must be moved over 
greater distances and more large streams than in any other part 
of the world which has a comparable development of industry 
and population. People, too, must move greater distances in 
travel. 

All of this has 
brought the develop- 
ment of railways and 
automobiles, both of 
them supplying 
wheeled vehicles which 
to be most profitable 
must be kept moving. 

As more automo 
biles are built, they call for more through highways. To provide 
the through highways, we must build bridges. 

We in America—by which one may well mean both the United 
States and Canada—are developing a distinctive culture of our 
own through our ownership of so many automobiles, with roads 
on which to use them. Incidentally, the roads would be such a 
nuisance to use without the bridges, that the average automo- 
bile owner would not be taking many pleasure trips. 

This distinctively American culture, which permeates the 
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The Philadelphia-Camden Bridge across the Delaware River, designed by Ralph Modjeski, 
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completed in 1926. The channel span is 1750 feet—two hundred and fifty longer than Brooklyn 


whole group of citizens, is based on the fact that travel has been 
put within reach of the whole population instead of merely a 
Our average resident of, say, 
Ohio is moderately well acquainted with Pennsylvania, New 


very few of the wealthier people. 


York, New England, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Illinois. By the standards of two 
centuries ago, this man or woman 
on an income just about average 
for the whole population—is a 
widely traveled citizen of the world. 
Few kings of even fifty yearsago had 
traveled so far, and seen so much. 
The older civilizations were based 
on building up the immediate neigh- 
borhood, because here the resident 
lived and died with hardly an 
expedition beyond its narrow con- 
fines. This newer American civili- 
zation has its foundation in the 
ability of the average man or wo 
man to go where he will, seek out 
what interests him. 

Thus we find for the first time in 
any sizeable nation that the people 
think on a national scale, travel 
over a large part of the whole coun- 
try. No longer are they sectionally- 
minded, suspicious of everyone who 
comes from another State or county. 
Why should they be, when the 
Iowa farmer is just as much at 
home in Los Angeles as he is in 
Des Moines? 

When the people of different sec 
tions of a nation are well acquainted 


-or when, for that matter, the people of two adjacent nations 
are—distrust melts, friendliness develops. Some historian has 
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The new bridge across the Marne at Chéteau- 
Thierry .On its predecessor the Seventh Machine- 
Gun Battalion of the Third Division fired the 
shots that echoed no less widely than those at 
Concord one hundred and forty-three years before 


the opposite. 


of rare esthetic enjoyment to an artist. 
A suspension bridge 


well pointed out that if during the 1840’s and 50’s there had been 
two or three trunk-line railroads running north and south, instead 
of east and west as was then true, the Civil War could not have 
The people of the South and of the North would 


have somehow arrived at an ami 
cable adjustment of their differences. 
Lacking the facilities for travel, 
they had to fight it out. 

With the years came the rail- 
roads. But the still newer travel 
machinery, made up in equal parts 
of automobiles, highways, and 
bridges, has brought our people a 
mobility never dreamed of until 
this era. No wonder we are de- 
veloping a new mental background. 
Just as the static environment of the 
older peoples cemanded the de- 
velopment of ce_tain arts, io beauti- 
fy the environment, our dynamic 
environment demands another. 
Whither it will eventually lead no- 
body knows. We do know that it 
has developed an alertness and a 
national unity which must lead to 
some desirable goal. 

One of the commonest ideas about 
bridges is that a great bridge is in- 
evitably beautiful, because it is 
composed of the bare requirements 
of rugged strength, and therefore 
lacks the non-essential ornamenta- 
tion which interferes with true 
beauty. I wish that I might agree 
with this idea, but I cannot. Some 
bridges, many bridges are the source 

Others must be quite 
(Continued on page 42) 
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YOURE INTHE 


MGEST 


Parade 


HE history of the United States 

is a chronicle of glorious achieve- 

ment — by individuals, by 
groups, by the whole Nation. Prog- 
ress—aMmazing progress, material and 
spiritual—has marked the expansion 
of the thirteen seaboard colonies into 
a Union of forty-eight States. You 
yourself are a part of that great pro- 
cessional—one of more than four mil- 
lion Americans restored to civil life 
after sharing in the greatest war in 


history who are now carrying forward 
the living chronicle of American 
achievement. But suppose you were 
asked to put on paper a brief summary 
of one of the great achievements that 
have made America, which would you 
select? How would you describe it, 
how would you make clear its endur- 
ing importance, how would you in- 
terpret its supreme significance for suc- 
ceeding generations to the man from 
Mars and the man next door? 


The American Legion Monthly 
Offers PRIZES TOTALING 


$2000 


for the best summaries, of not more than one hundred words each, setting forth 


“A GREAT AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 
and WHY 1 THINK IT IS GREAT’’ 


The date of the achievement about which you write must fall 
within the period July 4, 1776-December 31, 1930. Within that 
century and a half there are great beacon lights of achievement— 
Washingtonand the building of a republic, Franklin and the recog- 
nition of America as a member of the family of nations, Marshall 
and the rearing of the edifice of American justice, Jefferson and 
Madison and the principle of religious toleration, Fulton and the 
beginning of steam navigation, Peter Cooper and the dawn of 
intelligent philanthropy, Mary Lyon and the emergence of the 
modern woman, Morse and the new era of communications, 
Horace Mann and the spread of compulsory education, Peary and 
the charting of great Arctic wastes, Cornelius Vanderbilt and rail- 
road expansion. But there are also thousands of seemingly lesser 
accomplishments that, properly presented, might easily dwarf in 
interest the recital of something that everybody knows. ‘Some 
village Hampden"’ may have set in motion an idea that, gathering 
strength, swept onward and brought an end he dared not dream 
and a record that forgets him. The contest should rescue from 
undeserved obscurity heroes of war and peace—men and women 
who have deserved well of their countrymen. Try to think of 
the achievement you will write about in terms of the person or 
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persons doing the thing as well as of the thing that was done 

For the most interesting, most convincing statement $500 will 
be awarded. For the next best contribution a prize of $250 is 
offered; for the third best, $200; fourth, $150; fifth, $100; sixth, 
$50; and the next thirty, $25 each. The winning contributions 
will be printed in the September issue of The American Legion 
Monthly. 

No contribution will be accepted which bears a mailing date 
later than July 10th. 

The contest is open to everyone except employes of The Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly. Contributions submitted will be judged 
not by their literary finish but by the quality and interest of 
their contents. No contribution will be returned, nor can the 
editors of the Monthly (whose decision will in all cases be final 
enter into correspondence about them. Contributions need not 
be typewritten, though typewriting is preferred. Address 
Achievement Contest, The American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Submit as many summaries as you like, 
but do not enclose more than one in a single envelope. Write on 
one side of the sheet only, and put name and address in upper 
right-hand corner. 
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AM deeply sensible of the high privilege of speaking to you 

today in Arlington, this most truly national of! our many 

shrines dedicated to the patriotism and sacrifices of our 

countrymen. 
share with you, my fellow citizens, those 
thoughts Memorial Day must bring to all 
of us, no matter who we are or what have 
been our experiences. 

On the personal side I am glad to speak 
here because Arlington contains the last 
earthly remains of many friends; here lie 
the bodies of my own father and mother, 
and one day my wife and myself shall find 
in this spot our last earthly resting place. 

With the Capitol of our country just across the river, with the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in sound of my voice, with the 
myriad hero graves stretching on every hand around me, with 
vou surviving veterans of wars near and far, late and recent, 
before me, with this distinguished company attending upon what 
I say, my hope is that my words shall measure up in some degree 
to the needs of this high place and hour. 

Today in every portion of our land, in France and a multitude 

of far places of the earth grateful Americans are laying wreaths 
upon the graves of the Nation’s good and faithful servants de 
parted this life. 
*The American Legion was signally honored this year by the selection of Past 
National Commander James A. Drain as the principal speaker at the Memorial 
Day ceremonies in the National Cemetery at Arlington, a distinction almost in- 
variably reserved for Presidents of the United States. Commander Drain's address, 
emphasizing not alone the Nation's duty to its honored dead but equally its obliga- 
tions toward its honored living, is here reproduced as epitomizing The 
American Legion's creed of service to its war-stricken comrades in hospitals through- 
out the land. 
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As a citizen I welcome the opportunity to 
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White marble crosses on a green hill- 
side overlooking Paris proclaim the 
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B LY James 


Here in historic Arlington, upon this sacred soil, sweetened and 
hallowed and made holy by the ashes of loved ones, we once more 
gather to bless and thank and remember our own who have gone 
We do well to honor those who fought for us, who 
gave or were willing to give to the utter 
most of themselves for others. We 
are a greater Nation because of their 


before. 


sacrifices. 

But honoring them, let us pay especial 
honor to those to whom war brought not 
simple kindly death, but in its place the 
searing life-long misery of wounds and 
disease. We all know it is easier to die 
than to live on wounded and broken, 
bravely facing pain and dependency, haunted by the grim spectres 
of sacrifices unappreciated. 

Let us give earnest thought to those who, by the tens and 
hundreds of thousands, paid too high a price for their part in 
war. For them and the helpless ones dependent upon them a 
grateful Nation has done much, more than this or any other 
Nation has ever done for its war disabled, but we must do more 
We can never do too much to brighten their dark road of life, 
or lighten their heavy burdens. 

We owe them everything. Their miseries are for us. They 
suffer that we may enjoy. If we forget them, or fail in our full 
duty toward them, ours is that basest of sins, ingratitude. 

I say this with the more earnestness because just lately some, 
lacking knowledge or right feeling, have said that our country 
spends too much public money in aid of our disabled. We must 
not waste, for that is wrong, but it would be immeasurably worse 
to want in justice to our disabled. 

Any Memorial Day tribute to our glorious dead would be 
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A. Drain 


incomplete lacking love and gratitude and a purpose of all alle- 
viating help to those who came scarred and sick and broken from 
devotion to our defense. 

Those of you who, like myself, by good fortune went through 
the war without harm know it is impossible 
for our Government to overdo its aid to 
the disabled. Quite as strongly we feel 
that it is our part to request whatever we 
think they deserve and to ask nothing for 
ourselves beyond an opportunity to be of 
use to our country in peace as we tried to 
be of service to it in war. 

In short, as uninjured veterans, we feel 
now in peace as we felt in war. In those 
days we wore the uniform of our country to give of ourselves and 
not to get for ourselves. In peace our stand is unchanged. As 
citizens we look for ways to give to our country, and are not 
searching for means to get from our country. 

Because there have been wars and our Nation was forced to 
take part in many of them, we have this Memorial Day, but none 
among you who hear me wish for another war. Indeed, most of 
vou have been doing all you could in a variety of ways to help 
make the right-minded man’s dream of the golden rule come true 
n lasting and universal peace. 

It took a World War seriously to interest the peoples of the 
earth in world peace, though after every war of consequence since 
history began there has been talk of lasting peace. The World 
War having been the largest and most dreadful, peace efforts 
seemed to show a corresponding earnestness and importance. 

Unfortunately, peace cannot be brought or kept by national 
or international laws, but every effort which makes for under- 

tanding and good will between nations or their people helps to- 
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On a hilltop above 

Arlington National Cemetery enfolds 

to America’s 

Soldier and regiments of gravestones 

of those who fell in all our wars—a 
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ward peace and should be pursued, intelligently and in good 
faith. Withal, we must avoid the error, old as man, of believing 
war can be wished or resolved away, or gotten rid of in any 
fashion until the majority of men in every principal nation 
have friendly and understanding hearts. 

Until that blessed day comes, as I think 
it surely will come in God’s own time if we 
earnestly and honestly and sensibly strive 
for it, 
intentions or whole-hearted zest for peace 
to blind us to the fact that others may not 
feel the same way. 

In short, until universal peace is here 
we shall fail our country, ourselves, yes, 
civilization itself, unless we see to it that our Nation maintains 
sound means of defense in men, material and military knowledge, 
but above all, until world peace is here and secure, we must keep 
alive in the breasts of our people the spirit of the fathers who 
made and saved our country for us. I mean that spirit which 
shows itself in a willingness to fight and die for righteousness’ 
sake when peace with honor is impossible. 

Limitation of armaments, yes, but until the hearts of men are 
changed, danger and perhaps destruction lie in any limitation 
which shall leave our Nation helpless to protect itself or others 
who deserve to look to us for protection. 

For national] ideals differ. Codes of morals are not yet the 
common property of diverse peoples. No matter how much we 
wish men to be perfect, to this moment they continue to show 
human faults and weaknesses. 

On our best knowledge primitive man little differed from any 
animal. He warred against all. He fought savage men. He 
combated vicious beasts and loathsome (Continued on page 53) 
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DETROIT HAS THE FAINT FLAVOR OF OLD 
THE GUSTO OF 


NTOINE LAUMET pe ta MOTHE 
CADILLAC, the turbulent comman 
dant of Michilimackinac on the straits 
that connect Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan, was an unhappy man in 1697. The 
trade in beaverskins was brisk, it was true, in 
this western outpost of New France, and 
Michilimackinac’s beaver pelts were being 
turned into tall hats for Louis XIV and all the 
gentlemen of Paris in that golden age. But 
discord had entered the settlement with pros- 
perity. 

The ships that carried the beaverskins to 
Paris brought back to Montreal and Quebec 
casks of brandy, to be transported painfully by canoe and rough 
boat over wilderness rivers, through the blue waters of Georgian 
Bay to Michilimackinac, there to be traded to the Indians for 
more beaverskins. Beaverskins and brandy! These were sources 
of Cadillac’s woes. The children of the forest had taken more 
ardently to brandy than to the teachings of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and the Fathers were complaining to Cadillac. When his ears 
seemed reluctant, their complaints winged eastward to Montreal 
and Quebec, to Count Pontchartrain, the governor, and even to 
the ears of the king. 

But this wasn’t all that was bothering Cadillac. An idea had 
fixed itself in his mind. Stalking on his ramparts and reflecting 
on the wilderness to the west he had become convinced that 
Michilimackinac after all was not the proper strategic seat of 
authority for this new empire. 

Coureurs de bois, French woodmen and trappers, had roamed 
for many years in the wilderness beyond and Joliet, Marquette, 
La Salle, Dollier, Galinee and Hennepin had opened up the way 
for both trader and settler. 

For many years intrepid voyageurs had gone out of Quebec and 
Montreal, westward across Canada, following rivers, hauling their 
canoes at portage after portage, until they arrived at Georgian 
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A YOUNG 


By Philip Von Blon 


Bay and the open water that led to Michilimackinac. In 1678, 
however, La Salle had built a small ship, the Griffin, on the 
Niagara River and, sailing along the north shore of Lake Erie, 
had found an easy passage to Lake Huron. This passage was a 
small lake bound by short rivers to each of the two larger lakes. 
La Salle had demonstrated the superiority of this open-water 
route over the north cross-country route. The importance of this 
fact was accentuated in 1681 when La Salie reached the Mississippi 
and descended to its mouth. Thenceforth the problem of reaching 
the Mississippi by the shortest route was all-important to France. 

This problem was troubling Cadillac as he strove to appease the 
churchly enemies of brandy and advocates of prohibition. And 
in his mind grew the conviction that he must establish a new 
settlement on the strait that connected Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, and with it a fort that would be a key to the most im 
portant route to the Mississippi. Fighting stubbornly against 
opposition, he finally got from governor and king the authority he 
sought. 

In 1701 Cadillac descended Lake Huron and passed through 
the St. Clair River and Lake St. Clair. With him was his thirteen- 
year-old son. In his flotilla of canoes were a band of priests, 
fifty soldiers and fifty traders and artisans. The canoes were tied 
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FRANCE, THE PUNGENCY OF PINE FORESTS AND 


THE GREAT LAKES 


MAN'S 


TOWN 


to the shore of the river that flows south from Lake St. Clair to 
Lake Erie, and here, on a bluff-top, Cadillac felled trees and 
built a stockade which he called Fort Pontchartrain. 

Thus Cadillac founded Detroit and became the apostle of its 
inevitable glory. Within a year six thousand Indians had pitched 
their wigwams within sight of the stockade and the trade in 
beaverskins and brandy was being carried on merrily. 

I'wo hundred years later the settlement that Cadillac founded 
had become a city of 285,704 persons, and was on the threshold 
of thirty years of marvelous growth, unparalleled in the country’s 
history. The city of 285,704 in 1900 was to become the city of 
1,568,662 in 1930, with 2,049,609 persons in its metropolitan 
1rea—the fourth largest city in the United States. This is the 
Detroit which from September 21st to 24th this year will be host 
to the thirteenth national convention of The American Legion. 

You must know something of the Detroit of the age of Louis 
XIV to understand fully the marvel of the Detroit which is 
America’s made-to-order automobile metropolis. The spirit of 
Antoine Cadillac is pervasive still in this city which, pulsing with 
the spirit of Henry Ford, has quintupled in population in thirty 
years. Cadillac’s stockade has gone, but the streets that cross 
Jefferson Avenue, along Detroit’s river front, mark the boundaries 
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of the ribbon farms of Cadillac’s day—farms three miles 
long but very narrow, so modeled that every farm might 
have access to the water. Gone too are the pear orchards, 
sprung from the seed of France, which after Cadillac made 
every springtime a glory of fragrant blossoms and hum- 
ming bees; but streets and avenues still bear the names of 
the French tree planters. 

Even Detroit’s special prohibition problem of today, 
arising from its situation as the gateway to Canada, has 
its throwback to the days of Cadillac. The soldats of 
Monsieur Cadillac made wine from the wild grapes they 
found on the river’s bank and pronounced it not bad, 
everything considered. This is one of the earliest Amer- 
ican records of “home manufacture.” And it is recorded 
that before Cadillac departed from Detroit to become governor 
of Louisiana he had put into effect a system of regulation by 
which each thirsty Indian could obtain only a limited quantity of 
brandy in return for beaverskins. 

Regulation became actual prohibition so far as the Indians were 
concerned when Detroit was taken by the British in 1760, after 
Montreal and Quebec fell and the glory of Louis XIV departed 
frora this continent. Captain Donald Campbell, the British 
commanding officer at Detroit, decreed no liquor should be 
traded to the Indians, whereupon they fell into the habit of 
taking their beaversl:ins to Niagara, a town wide open for 
everybody. The disconcerting feature of this custom was the fact 
that as soon as the Indians had consumed at Niagara all the 
firewater their beaverskins would bring, they returned to Detroit 
with their hangovers and empty wampum belts. The ill-feeling 
due to this prohibition enforcement was, possibly, one of the 
minor causes of the revolt led by Chief Pontiac in 1763. The 
Indians besieged Detroit for many months, and the town got 
very hungry while standing by its guns, waiting for the war 
whoops to cease echoing in the forest. 

Although Detroit legally became a part of the United States by 
the treaty of 1783 British rule continued (Continued on page 44) 
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When MR. BAKER 
MADE WAR 


By Yrederick Palmer 


T WAS still dark onthe day 

of Secretary Baker’s visit to 

the trenches when we left 

the house where we had 
spent the night. We had gone 
only a few miles when a company 
of infantry took form out of the 
clammy mist of dawn. Our car 
stopped. The captain asked 
Baker if he would say a few words 
to his men. Their faces were like 
moist granite in the mist, and 
grey like the moist grey road un 
der their feet. The clinging par 
ticles of mist gave their khaki and 
even their steel helmets a grey 
film. All things seemed to be 
reduced to a severe outline, all 
thought to be chilled in the air of 
a moon-dead world to which 
spring would never come. 

The captain was very proud 
of his men. They were young 
and fresh. After all their training 
they were near the promised land 
of the trenches where the enemy’s 
welcome of gas and the fire of all 
arms awaited them. I had seen 
the young and fresh Frenchmen 
going to the front in August, 
1914, and the young and fresh 
men of the new British army, and 
seen them suddenly grow old in 
that war which was now so very 
old. So these young countrymen 
of mine would in turn grow old in 
war. I had already become famil- 
iar with the sight of them on 
French roads. They were a part 
of the routine of feeding flesh 
into the hopper, a routine which 
must go on until the war was won. 

Even the sight of an American 
Secretary of War alighting from 
an American army car on a road in Lorraine to speak to an Ameri 
can company of soldiers was a part of the routine to one old in the 
war. I had heard scores of speeches to troops by visiting officials 
and statesmen, and speeches of final instruction and girding by 
commanding officers to their men before they filed up the com 
munication trenches to take their places for the zero hour in going 
over the top. The briefest was that of a French colonel on the 
Marne: ‘For France! Forward! That is all! Forward!” And 
the next briefest was by a red faced British colonel: “‘You are go- 
ing into action. You will take your objective. There will be no 


in the clash of interests 
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The Tiger of France, Georges Clemenceau, wartime 
premier and vigorous defender of his nation’s policy 


by Frederick Palmer 


shell-shock cases in this battal- 
ion.” An old American army 
sergeant had said: “‘Saying you’re 
hard-boiled won’t do. You’ve 
got to be hard-boiled.”’ 

The longest speech had been by 
a famous orator. This had lasted 
a half hour, and such was the 
discipline and fortitude of the 
soldier listeners that no jaw had 
dropped in a yawn. Indeed, I 
had heard so many speeches that 
I thought I could foretell what 
the speaker would say as a mat- 
ter of routine, just as one could 
foresee that the dressing stations 
would soon be busy after an at- 
tack began. There were certain 
things a statesman must say to 
strengthen the morale of troops in 
wartime, and many more things 
he must not say in the limits of 
the instinctive censorship which 
was the potent auxiliary of the 
formal. 

It happened that I had missed 
Baker’s speeches on this trip, 
some of which I have quoted. I had 
never heard him speak on an im- 
portant occasion; and this was 
not an important occasion to me, 
this of an impromptu talk to a 
company of infantry on a road, 
when companies of infantry had 
so long been so common on 
French roads. Certainly, as I 
knew from his dispatches, the 
speech would be in excellent Eng- 
lish, the phrases would be sutured 
in a compact whole. If Baker 
were as sleepy as I was the marvel 
would be that he could say any- 
thing at all. 

Then, suddenly, I realized that 
he was not saying what I had expected him to say. The slight 
figure of the Secretary, with his hat off, had become a foot taller. 
I was wide awake now, broken out of the routine, myself young to 
the war, my imagination soaring high and wide. I had been 
struck by sentimentality, a lump was tugging in my throat, so 
much so that my sophistication was conscious of being shamed. 
A shaft of sunlight, all the kinds of sunlight, from coast to coast 
of the homeland, had shot across the Atlantic, lightening the mist 
and glinting on steel. I was seeing the mighty pile of the Alps 
looking down on all the races in their rivalries, hates and quarrels, 


among Allied statesmen 
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The end of the trail: Secretary Baker looking over the parapet of a front line trench in the 





Lunéville sector in March, 1918, when it was held by the 42d Division 


and seeing the Appalachians and the Rockies as being very near 
in the map of one human scheme. I felt not only the wonder of 
that company of American soldiers being in France, but I was 
feeling why they were there and the cause that brought them there 
and made them so rigid, a cause which was rooted deep in each 
one and his part as a citizen of America and the world. 

It was very brief, this speech which affected me in this fashion. 
I wish that Baker had followed the custom of some eminent men 
who have stenographers at their elbows lest their remarks should 
be lost to posterity, or at least to the morning paper. Even if I 
pretended to remember his words I would not try to report sen- 
tences which so distinctly had style that they should be given 
exactly or not at all. The thing was the effect; the wells of 
thought set gushing in my own war-sophisticated mind. Great 
speeches take distinction from the occasion as well as their sub- 
stance. I am sure that Baker’s greatest speech was not, as his 
admirers think, before the Senate Committee, but on a road in 
Lorraine at seven o’clock in the morning. 

After we were back in the car, and the company dissolved in the 
mist behind us, the usual compliments on such occasions would be 
in order. “That was fine, Mr. Secretary,” or ““That did them a 
lot of good!” I should have been warranted in saying, “I have 
heard a bit of real eloquence.’”’ But I paid him no spoken compli- 
ment, and the highest in my silent reflection. 

The master of the day’s schedules had arranged that our itin- 
erary on the way to the trenches should not disclose our desti- 
nation. Our next stop was to witness a practice exhibition of an 
attack on a strong point by infantry. If Baker made a talk on 
this occasion, I do not remember it. There was a courtesy call on 
General de Castelnau, Commander of the French Army in the 
East and the defender of Lorraine from the German onslaught in 
September, 1914. Then, passing through the area of ruined vil- 
lages and shell-holes, we came to the divisional general and other 
generals, surrounded by staff officers, on a hill, whence the start 
was to have been made for the trenches. 

Their respectful greeting was accompanied by an ultimatum. 
Che front had suddenly become very active. It was quite out of 
the question for the Secretary to go farther. They pointed to 
bursting shells as an insuperable barrier on the road which he was 
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Field Marshal Haig, 
commander-in-chief 
of the British Expe- 
ditionary Forces, 
whose proposal that 
American battalions 
or regiments be placed 
in British brigades 
for training was 
turned down by 
Pershing. Eventu- 
ally six American 
divisions served with 
the British, but un- 
der their own officers 


and staff 


to take on his way to the 
trenches. When they 
were responsible for his 
safe conduct, they were 
obviously more con 
cerned about the risk to 
be taken than the Secre- 
tary. 

Commanding officers 
had a professional pride 
in showing a civilian visi 
tor the trenches without 
his being injured, and 
were always relieved 
when he was safely out 
of the zone of shellfire. 
It would not have been 
pleasant for the staff to 
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The supreme 
crisis of the war 
—the crushing 
drive of the Germans sot 
in March, 1918 — “eae 
brought about the ap- “ee 
pointment of General Fer- 
dinand Foch of the French 
Army as generalissimo of the 
Allied forces. The British 
placed their armies at Foch's dis- 
posal on March 26th, and two days 
later Pershing offered the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the A. E. F. . 7 
with the historic words, ‘‘All that we - e 
have is yours to dispose of as you will” Ba. if 


have to report that the Secretary of War had been 

killed or wounded in their sector. Having a Secre- 

tary of War who was so satisfactory to him, Pershing 

hardly wanted to take chances with the unknown quan- 

tity of a successor. Nor did I want to risk the life of the 
Secretary. However, I knew he wanted to see the trenches, 

and my directions had been to show him the trenches. I knew 
the habits of the German artillery from more than three years’ 
experience, which had made me a most expert dodger. Prefera- 
bly, I never went about in a large company to attract attention 
There was a large company present. 

“But that is just a burst of interdictory fire,”’ I remarked. **They 
put it on that road for only a few minutes at long intervals. The 
same thing happened yesterday and the day before, didn’t it?” 

“Yes.”’ Professional candor could not deny that. 

“There is no scattering fire in the fields, not in this sector, 
these days.” 

“No.” 

“Well, if there is still fire on that road we can walk around it” 

—which was about as risky as walking on a solid river bank 
around a whirlpool. 

At this the phalanx of officers turned on me with the stare of 
superior rank which I might have interpreted as indicting me 
as an accomplice in the assassination of the Secretary of War, 
who had been listening quietly to the talk. 
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“Impossible! There would not be time for him to walk. It is 
so late already that even if he went along that shelled road by 
car he would not be back from the trenches in time to keep his 
other engagements.” 

Baker might have asserted his right as the officia! superior of 
all present by saying, “I am Secretary of War, and I propose 
to see our soldiers in the trenches.” This, if delivered with a 
proper spirit, would have been good copy for the press. I was 
standing to one side of the phalanx of rank. Baker crossed over 
to me. 

“T want to go,” he said. “Do you think there is any way that 
we can get by all these solicitous officers?” 

It happened that Colonel de Chambrun, the French liaison 
officer with our G.H.Q., was standing near; and his recollection 
that an American company was in the trenches with the French 
not far away was followed by a spontaneous suggestion that here 
was the solution of the problem. But still the objectors had a 
final argument. They were sure there would not be time unless 
the Secretary missed a part of his schedule. 

“We'll make it,” said the spirited Chambrun. 
short cut.” 

As the Secretary stepped into Chambrun’s French staff car 
the group we left behind us should have been relieved by the 
thought that if he were killed or wounded the responsibility 
would be with a French officer and an irresponsible American 
reserve officer. In one respect the French staff certainly led all 
the Allies, the speed with which they drove their staff cars, a 
privilege in making war in their own country. We were going 
fifty miles an hour when we came to the short cut guarded by 
French sentries. It was a “forbidden” stretch of road over 
which no traffic was allowed in daylight. The German artillery 
had the range of that grey ribbon across the fields plotted per- 
fectly by practice shots at passing prey. Without further 
explanation than Chambrun’s shouted “G.H.Q.” in French, 
we sped on, now up to seventy miles an hour. Happily, the 
German gunners were either nodding or not in the mood to lob 
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President Wilson's cablegram congratulating Foch on his 

choice as leader of the Allies. Pershing sent the cablegram 

to Baker as soon as he received it and the Secretary later 
made the notation which he signed 
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a shell at the flying target of our car rattling over the roads. 

Soon we were in a ruined village which gave into a communica- 
tion trench. The rest was simple. It was just seeing the trenches. 
lo those whe ever saw them description is superfluous; to those 


who never saw them description avails 
little, as all war-writers knew. The 
French and Germans had been dug in on 
the same line here for over three years. 
Nowhere did the war seem so permanent 
an institution as in parts of Lorraine where 
both sides made themselves comfortably 
at home in trench life in relief from service 
in the more active sectors. The early 
alarms that the coming German drive 
might be in this region had passed, as it 
was now known where Ludendorff was 
making his great concentration. 

Baker did the labyrinthian tour. He 
talked with the men, asked them questions. 
His experience was the same as if he had 
gone in at the place that was planned for 
him; only he was meeting Iowans instead 
of the Ohioans of his own State. When 
he looked out over the parapet of no man’s 
land he was at the farthest point of the 
authority of the President’s second in 
command of our armed forces. If he had 
exposed a few inches more of his person 
Colonel Harvey might have had his wish 
for a new Secretary of War. There were 
four or five shell-bursts, a German mortar 
threw in a greeting, there was a little 
scattered rifle fire, but these were two or 
three hundred yards away. A French and 

German airplane overhead exchanged 
bursts of machine gun fire. Although 
General Scott thought the Secretary did 


not know enough to be a second lieutenant, I had the idea that 
he was learning a great deal about trench routine. 
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A board of strategy on a flat car at Montoir, near St. Nazaire. 
Walsh, Atterbury, Harbord and other officers during the Secretary's tour of the S.0.S. 








myself. 
little from cold feet. 


Walter Hines Page, American 

Ambassador to Great Britain, 

through whom the President and 

Baker conducted the negotiations 

with the British concerning the 

use of American troops on the 
British front 


With no It seemed to me that 


Secretary Baker and Pershing confer with Generals 





decisions about policy and no speeches to make or letters to write, 
he was having a very 
In fact, peaceful as that trench was, I was suffering a 


good time, a better time, I concluded, than 


I better understood the solicitude of the 

divisional staff. If it should happen that 
the Germans did throw in a 155 at the 
right spot, I had an idea that the most 
rigid of salutes would not quite atone to 
General Pershing for the loss of a Secretary 
of War whom he had found so satisfactory. 

Still, I should have felt I was doing my 
part all the better as conductor if some 
dust from a shell burst had been sprinkled 
on him. 
over the forbidden road, the German 
gunners lobbed over three 105’s_ with 
excellent aim considering our speed. The 
closest must have passed just over the 
hood of the car. Anyhow, it burst about 
fifteen yards away. 

“That was a shell, wasn’t it?” Baker 
asked. 

““Yes—about four inch.” 

“Then I may say I’ve been under fire, 
mayn’t I?” 

A few minutes later, out of the range 
of the guns, in a quiet countryside, we 
stopped at an American cemetery. There 
was an open grave. A burial party was 
approaching. The Secretary heard taps 
and the volley fired. After that, as he 
stood in a hospital doorway, he saw an 
ambulance arriving with wounded. 

My next distinct memory of my part in 
his tour was early on March a2ist. For 
luncheon that day he was to be at Pétain’s 
headquarters at Chantilly. During the 


However, as we passed back 


afternoon I was to show him the old battlefield of the Somme. 


I knew that ground, Thiepval to Gomme 
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Baker's report to the President at the conclusion of his tour of the A. E. F. 
and visit to Italy, showing the plan for American divisions replacing 
the tired French divisions 


court and Peronne to Bapaume, as I knew the hills and valleys 
of the township where I was born. I had seen the British new 
army forming in the then quiet sector, its guns going into posi- 
tion and heard their full-throated rage in the preparatory bom- 
bardment before the men went over the top; and then day on 
day, week on week, I had watched the ordeal of attacks for 
piecemeal gains, including that day when those strange monsters, 
the pioneer tanks, first entered the arena. 

As our car drew nearer to Chantilly we were hearing, as the 
road rose over a hill, a sound that was lost in the valley, a sound 
louder and louder until it was with us even in the valleys, a sound 
that even the ears of the novice would have known was no local 
morning hate of the German guns. As we drew up at Pétain’s 
headquarters the roar was like a distant surf that had no break 
between the breakers, a surf of ten thousand breakers on an 
uneven shore, a roar that was so widespread that it seemed to 
extend beyond the curve of the earth. It was the mightiest roar 
that the engines of man had ever made in all history. There was 
no need of asking the officers who greeted us questions about 
the meaning of that roar, or their offering a word in explanation. 
The long expected German offensive had begun. 

The Secretary went to the luncheon, the midday déjeuner, 
with Pétain, Pershing and others of the mighty; and I to the 
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intelligence mess with colonels and juniors of my rank, whose 
talk was on all manner of subjects, and lightly, discursively, 
with nothing said in relation to the roar, which one thought, 
or perhaps imagined, was coming nearer. During the meal, 
aside from the fact that an orderly spoke to a major who with- 
drew, there was nothing to indicate anything unusual in routine. 

These officers had learned the value of serenity, not out of 
staff books, where it is taught so strictly as the first principle of a 
proper habit of command, but through nearly four years of war, 
of war that had become the normal day’s work. Unless a chief 
called for him, there was nothing for any officer to do until the 
reports were in and the orders for the next day’s dispositions 
formulated, and the thing was to be fresh for the night’s labor 
to come and therefore not to wear one’s self out in suspense or 
speculation without information. 

As the enemy was so rapidly recovering the farther part of the 
Somme battlefield and his swaths of shellfire reaching deeper 
and deeper toward Amiens my part as conductor that day was 
to be limited to accompanying the Secretary along the rear 
of the British army in action. 

At a railroad crossing a St. John’s ambulance, driven by a 
tall, longshanks English woman, waited alongside our car for 
the gate to be raised. 
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American war nurses made a splendid contribution to the A. E. F.'s history with their devoted service from the base 


ports to the battlefields. 


“Tt’s come,” she said, referring to the roar, “and we know 
where. That part of the suspense is over.” 

Baker alighted, examined her ambulance, and asked her many 
questions about her work. 

“Who is he?” she whispered to me as the gates rose. 

“The American Secretary of War.” 

“Your Secretary of War is a delightful and quite inquisitive 
person. If he doesn’t know all about our ambulance service, 
then I must have forgotten some detail.” 

And she asked me if the American army were coming to the 
front. Its presence was more important to her and all England 
and all France than the presence of a Secretary of War. And all 
that day, that critical day in Allied 
fortunes, when Ludendorff planned 
to repeat the Caporetto disaster on 
French soil, we were not to see one 
\merican soldier. 


IVE months had elapsed since 
the Caporetto disaster; and 
three months since, in face of the 
prospect of the German concentra- 
tion on the French front, Baker had 
sent his dispatch of December 25th, 
1917. It was the only suggestion of 
military policy that the home gov- 
ernment had made to Pershing 
the italics are this writer’s): 
“Both English and French are 
pressing upon the President their 
desire to have your forces amalga- 
mated with theirs by regiments and 
companies and both express belief 
n impending heavy drive by Ger- 
mans somewhere along the line of 
the Western front. We do not desire 
loss of identity of our forces but 
regard that as secondary to the 
meeting of any critical situation by 
the most helpful use possible of the 
troopsat yourcommand. The difficulty, of course, is to determine 
where the drive or drives of the enemy will take place; and in 
advance of some knowledge on that question, any redistribution 


Department. 
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Harvey's Weekly, owned and edited by George Harvey, became one 
of the most virulent critics of Baker's administration of the War 


Says the caption accompanying this drawing: ‘‘Our 
gallant soldiers are fighting and dying by the thousand, but no 
provision whatever has been made for future reinforcements. 

situation,’ says Mr. Baker, ‘is entirely satisfactory’ *’ 


Here is a group just after their arrival at Brest 


of your forces would be difficult. The President, however, 
desires you to have full authority to use the forces at your com 
mand as you deem wise in consultation with the French and 
British commanders-in-chief. Jt is suggested for your considera 
tion that possibly places might be selected for your forces nearer the 


junctions of the British and French lines which would enable you to 


throw your strength in whichever direction seemed most necessary. 
This suggestion is not, however, pressed beyond whatever merit 
it has in your judgment, the President’s sole purpose being to 
acquaint you with the representations made here and to authorize 
you to act with entire freedom in making the best disposition 
and use of your forces possible to accomplish the main purposes 
in view. It is 
hoped that 
complete un 
ity and co-or 
dination of ac 
tion can be se 
cured in this 
matter by your 
conferences 
withthe 
French and 
British Com 
manders. Re- 
port result of 
any confer- 
ences you may 
have with 
French and 
British Com- 
manders and 
line of action 
that may be 
agreed upon. 
Baker, Secre- 
tary of War.” 
It was an 
astonishing 
coincidence 
that as the Secretary rode toward Amiens, on the afternoon of 
March 21st, he was passing the hinge between the French and 
British armies which was the object of (Continued on page 56) 
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‘The 








INDIANA 
REMEMBERS 


NDIANA’S own regiment of the Rainbow Division came 
home from France in 191g to march in triumph down 
Meridian Street in Indianapolis and to circle in the 
city’s center a Civil War shaft which is second in height 
to the Washington Monument among American memorials. 
Meridian Street is the city’s show thoroughfare, its Pennsylvania 
Avenue and its Avenue des Champs Elysées. It springs from 
the steps of the 314-foot Civil War shaft and with noble width, 
flows straight northward six miles to a river and boulevard that 
mark the boundary between city and country. 
When the Rainbow Division regiment marched through 
Meridian Street twelve years ago in its noisy homecoming wel- 








coming, The American Legion was a fledgeling. The first mile 
of Meridian Street on that day was not much different from what 
it had been when the Spanish-American War veterans traversed 
it twenty years earlier. Today within that first mile stands the 
World War Memorial Plaza, a quadrangle five blocks long and one 
block wide, easily the nation’s most notable memorial to those 
who served in ’17 and ’18, product of spirit and vision which led 
State and county and city to provide ten million dollars for its 
construction. 

The National Headquarters Building of The American Legion, 
a handsome structure of four stories, stands on Meridian Street 
at the northern end of the plaza and harmonizes with its neighbor, 
the James Whitcomb Riley 
Memorial Library, one of the 
country’s finest examples of 
Greek architecture. The Le- 
gion building was completed 
in 1925 as the first unit of the 
memorial structures. 

Today National Comman 
der O’Neil and National Ad 
jutant James F. Barton look 
southward from the windows 
of their offices and see steam 
shovels and motor trucks at 
work in a yellow waste of 
clay and gravel—the two 
northern blocks of the plaza 
in which is taking form a 
sunken garden lined with 
ornamental trees. In this 
area, directly east of the 
Legion’s building, will rise a 
cenotaph, a beautiful monu- 
ment to the soldier dead. 

South of the area now be 
ing excavated by the steam 
shovels loom the central 
monumental features of the 
plaza—already complete in 


PILLARS OF 
MIST AND 
FLAME 


This fountain- 
surrounded obelisk, 
in the center of an 
open square, 15 one 
of the features of 
the $10,000,000 
World War Me- 
morial Plaza in 


Indianapolis 
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A GRATEFUL 
STATE'S 
SHRINE 

This pyramid- 


crowned tower, on 
the World War 
Memorial Plaza in 
Indianapolis, looks 
down on a park, an 
open square, a sunk- 
en garden and a 
harmonious group 
of buildings, 
among whichis Na- 
tional Headquar- 
ters of The Ameri- 
can Legion 


outer form. There, in one block, is the World War Memorial 
Shrine, a square tower rising 210 feet above the street, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid and surrounded by magnificent terraces 
and steps ornamented by statuary. Within the tower will be a 
memorial room sixty feet square and 110 feet high, with sixteen 
columns sixty feet high. This room will be finished in colored 
marble and will be a shrine to the Flag. 

Henry Hering, notable sculptor and Legionnaire, executed a 
bronze figure of heroic size, ‘Pro Patria,’ which is found in the 
middle of the south approach steps of the shrine, and Mr. Hering 
also designed six heroic allegorical figures in marble which sur 
mount the columns on the four sides of the tower. 

The block north of the shrine is Obelisk Square, reminiscent 
of the Place de la Concorde in Paris in its magnitude and stately 
beauty. The center of this paved square is an obelisk of black 
granite one hundred feet high, surrounded by an electric water 
fountain of pink marble. Extraordinarily beautiful effects are 
produced by colored lights playing upon the sprays of water. 

Completion of the interior of the shrine, the landscaping of the 
sunken garden and the erection of the cenotaph will require 
several years. The Indiana Department of The American 
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Legion is making plans to invite the Legionnaires of the rest 
of the nation to join in an observance when the work is 
finished. It hopes to entertain a national convention of The 
American Legion. 

The magnitude of the plaza project and the difficulties involved 
are indicated by the fact that it was necessary to raze or move 
large buildings which covered three blocks of the site. Frank 
H. Henley, former Adjutant of the Department of Indiana, is 
secretary of the board of trustees which is directing the con- 
struction of the plaza. 


At Boston 


F YOU have been everywhere and seen everything and your 

heart has slowed down, disconsolate because there are no more 
thrills left, try riding a fire engine on its way to a fire. If even 
that fails to speed up your pulse, try riding in a taxicab in Boston 
behind a police escort—a traffic officer on a motorcycle with a 
siren. 

Past National Commander O. L. Bodenhamer has traveled 
in army planes. He has been driven up mountain roads and 
down them. He has been catapulted over lakes in racing 
speed-boats. But, nothing will ever seem fast to him again—as 
long as he remembers the transportation the Boston Legion 
naires provided for him during the national convention 

Like a fullback dodging down a broken field, Commander 
Bodenhamer’s motorcycle police escort hurtled through the 
convention city streets, weaving in and out of traffic lanes, with 
siren roaring, while the Commander’s taxicab bounded in its 
wake. Warned by the roar of the approaching siren, traffic 
officers blew whistles, cleared lanes at corners and shooed pedes 
trians to sidewalks. 

Mr. Bodenhamer was delayed at Hotel Statler the night of 
the Auxiliary’s States Dinner. His aide in Legion uniform saw 
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him at last emerge from the hotel and enter a taxicab. Fighting 
his way through the dense crowd, the aide climbed on a running 
board, waved to the motorcycle policeman and shouted ‘‘Let’s 
Go!” 

The Auxiliary dinner was in Symphony Hall, two miles away. 
Never had the motorcycle man traveled faster. Never had his 
siren shrieked louder. The taxicab driver held down his acceler- 
ator and pedal and the car rocked and bounded from the terrific 
speed. The aide on the running board hung on wildly. 

At Symphony Hall, the breathless aide opened the door. Out 
stepped a confused and expostulating old gentleman and his 
bewildered wife. 

“We wanted to go to South Station,” he declared. 





For the Hungry 


A™ )LF pack of hunger and privation swept into Pleasantville, 
New Jersey, last winter. ‘Threatening shadows fell not 

cross the doorways of a few scattered homes but thickly upon 
thresholds in every neighborhood, and Pleasantville was stirred 
by the multiplied evidences of suffering. 

There were men and women in clothing too thin to protect 
them against wind and snow, children going to school in garments 
equally thin. There were houses whose chimneys gave no sign of 
smoke—but families were living in them. Hunger was the one 
unendurable sufferihg. Grownups and children could manage 
to keep going if clothing were not warm, if homes were unheated, 
but when they got very hungry as well everything seemed lost. 

As early as December Mainland 
Post of The American Legion recog- 
nized the signs of a hunger crisis. The 
post voted to open a field kitchen and 
serve food to the hungry twice each 
week, on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights. Post Commander Anthony J. 
Corio appointed a committee to get 
the kitchen going. Mortimer C. Hough 
was given the job of directing it. 

On the night the kitchen opened— 
with the\ Auxiliary in charge, of 
course—140 persons filed past the 
steaming kettles. They were ration 
details, many from families which 
had gone for days without hot food. 

By March the kitchen had served 14,000 persons and, writing at 
that time, Mr. Hough declared that the kitchen would keep on 
serving as long as the emergency lasted. 

Business men and citizens generally had been quick to supply 
the resources the kitchen needed. Telephone calls and letters 
brought pledges of cash contributions as soon as the kitchen 
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opened, and these kept coming in week by week. Checks were 
from $2 to $25. The fortunate who had not been afflicted by un- 
employment and its related misfortunes rejoiced in the chance to 
help victims of the times. Stores donated provisions. Clubs 
and lodges and organizations of all sorts sent cash and gave benefit 
entertainments to provide additional money. A winter that was 
desperate was nevertheless a winter in which hope was kept 
alive for the better promise of spring and summer. 


Sun and Sol 


HINGS grow fast and big in California. Perhaps it is the sun 

and the soil. Three years ago an American Legion post was 
planted at a crossroads twenty-three miles northwest of Los An- 
geles. The post organizers had to reach out into the adjacent 
countryside to get enough men for charter members. The 
first meeting was held in the basement of a community church. 
That meeting marked the real beginnings of the now-flourishing 
town of Reseda, according to Legionnaire William Courtney, 
secretary of the Reseda Chamber of Commerce. 

“Today Reseda has a newspaper with a circulation of 840,” 
writes Mr. Courtney. ‘‘It is truly a new town and the men who 
have made it are almost all of them Legionnaires. They include 
a physician, a dentist, a grocer, a plumber, owners of two hard 
ware stores, radio men, insurance men, real estate men, barbers, 
contractors, automobile dealers and so on. Nearly everything 
here is owned and controlled by members of the post which was 
born only three years ago.” 


Help from the Legion 


VERYWHERE other Legion posts have done by various 
methods what Mainland Post did in Pleasantville, New 
Jersey, to relieve the distress born of unemployment. In Mem 
phis, Tennessee, for example, Legionnaire- Mayor Watkins Over- 
ton gave to Memphis Post the task of establishing a relief depot 
for the distribution of food, clothing and fuel. With Legionnaire 
John Ross as chairman of the mayor’s committee, the post util 
ized a four-story building and a coal yard as supply centers for the 
city’s needy. A radio campaign for contributions was conducted. 
In a few months the relief depot gave supplies to 12,910 families 

In Gilroy, California, a committee of Legionnaires telephoned 
to every home in the city asking that donations of old clothing be 
placed on front porches where they could be picked up by the 
Legion’s motor trucks. Humorous complications resulted when 
the Legion collectors brought in a few packages intended for a 
laundry. Bowen-Franklin-Knox Post of Fredericksburg, Vir 
ginia, obtained food for the needy by asking all purchasers of 
groceries to buy one additional order of some sort. The combined 
donations thus obtained were sufficient for a score of families. 
Coldwater (Michigan) Post collected five big truck loads of over- 
coats and suits and other clothing for the needy in a community 
collection which incidentally yielded 
several tons of canned fruit. 

Typical of posts which assisted in 
Red Cross relief efforts for the drouth 
sufferers was J. Burt Pratt Post of Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. It sent a carload of 
seed potatoes to the farmers of Forrest 
City, Arkansas. Williamson (New 
York) Post shipped 624 packages of 
vegetables weighing 36,000 pounds to 
drouth sufferers at Brandenburg, Ken- 
tucky, and another carload to sufferers 
at Dixon, Kentucky. 

Shadyside (Ohio) Post donated all 
the money it made from a minstrel 
show to its town’s welfare league whose 
funds had become exhausted. Aubyn E. Clark Post of Clarendon, 
Texas, gave a benefit play at which admission was paid in gro- 
ceries instead of money. The post took in 6,000 pounds of flour, 
potatoes, beans, rice, eggs and other victuals. 

Elkins Oliphant Post of Trenton, New Jersey, gave to vet- 
erans 3,208 free hot meals, supplied families with 66 tons of 
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coal and co-operated with a citizens’ com- 
mittee in collecting and distributing free 
clothing. 


Antique 


N 1906 the town of Park Rapids, Minnesota, 

turned out to see W. M. Taber drive his new 
Cadillac down Main Street. Mr. Taber had 
bought the car in Minneapolis and had just 
driven it through. The trip took three days. 
The distance was one hundred miles. 

Everybody in Park Rapids turned out again 
in 1931 to see Mr. Taber’s Cadillac—his old 
Cadillac this time. The 25-year-old bus was the most interest- 
ing exhibit of Otto Hendrickson Post’s fourth annual auto 
show. Nine thousand persons were counted at the doors of 
the show. In addition to autos there were exhibits of all sorts of 
merchandise. Admission was free —the post’s profit coming 
from advertising by merchants. 


Egg by Egg 


HERE is no witness stand handy and Old Man Jawbone will 

have to serve as notary as we pass along, with some mis- 
givings, the testimony of H. B. Wolff, Adjutant of Fred Weller 
Post of Eureka, South Dakota, who nominates for gustatory 
fame, Theodore Freiheit. Mr. Freiheit is not a sword swallower 
or one of those chaps who spout vari-colored flames in vaudeville 
acts, but Mr. Wolff deposes that at a Legion party, held in Co- 





lumbia, South Dakota, and attended by Legionnaires of six posts, 
Mr. Freiheit did then and there eat sixty raw eggs in twelve 
minutes. Which we take it, is some ration even for a retired K. P. 

Mr. Wolff sends a photograph showing how Mr. Freiheit eats 
an egg in twelve seconds and does it sixty times straight running. 
It is all very easy apparently as long as elbow and esophagus hold 
out and eggs cost only sixteen cents a dozen as they do at this 
moment in parts of the Middle West. 


Golden Rule 


IDDLETOWN (Pennsylvania) Post makes its home in a 
debtless town and it was only natural for the outfit to 
choose an unconventional method of helping victims of the pres- 
ent economic depression. The town, on the Susquehanna, a 
dozen miles southeast of Harrisburg, has 6,500 persons. Because 
it has no public debt its tax rate is six mills. It has three fully- 
motorized fire companies in three separate fire stations. It owns 
its electric current system and has the lowest rates for electricity 
in Pennsylvania. Legionnaire H. V. McNair is burgess—that’s 
Pennsylvanian for mayor. Middle- 
town Post has 300 members. 
When unemployment struck hard 
in Middletown, the post held a two- 
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day Mardi Gras, ox-roast and drum corps competition to raise 


funds needed to begin relief activities. Then E. H. Marx, chair 
man of the relief committee, had a happy idea. Under his direx 

tion, the post collected from householders old furniture, house 
furnishings, clothing and other articles of the sort every family 
keeps in attic or basement or garage. In the center of town the 
post opened an auction room for the sale of all the articles col 

lected. Business was rushing from the start. Profits were con 

verted into food. 

“For three months now no one has gone cold or hungry,” the 
post reports. “Tons of flour, potatoes, sugar and vegetables and 
plenty of meat have been distributed. No needy family has been 
refused help and 128 have been served. A week’s allotment of 
provisions is given each family every Monday. On the principle 
of the golden rule, every effort is made to avoid embarrassing the 
recipients.” 


Two Golf Cups 


F this fellow who is trying to build a rocket plane ever makes 

one that will sizzle its way to Mars we predict the passen 
gers on that epochal flight will include at least one man with a set 
of golf clubs. We have just been looking over the list of prize 
winners at the Legion’s national convention golf tournament in 
Boston last October. There are scores of them, and Jehoshaphat 
only knows how many non-prize-winning Legionnaires must have 
played in this historic event at Wollaston. The Boston conven 
tion marked the first serious national Legion tournament. De 
troit, building on what Boston learned, ought to have a tourna 
ment that will be one of the outstanding national championship 
matches of 1931. 

The silver cups given by Legionnaire Patrick J. Hurley, Sec 
retary of War, and Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
are so big and dazzling that they would tempt Bobby Jones him 
self. The cups are twins. They are several feet high and mounted 
on bases of alabaster or onyx. The Boston convention committee 
was quite overcome when the trophies showed up. It had been 
announced that the two secretaries would give cups as prizes, but 
nobody expected to see anything as magnificent as those which 


came. 

The Legion has hosts of golf pros, semi-pros and fast amateurs 
who are going to fight for those cups as Mr. Adams in 1920 fought 
(Continued on bage 55) 


to win another cup, when, as amateur 
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The BATTLE 
OF THE BOXCARS 


And Other Close-ups 
of Then and Now 


OR the duration” meant a great deal more to soldiers who 

served with troops sent to Siberia after the Russian debacle 

than it did to men who won their discharge chevrons dur- 

ing the summer of 1919. For instance, Legionnaire 
Vernon R. Riddle of Greensboro, North Carolina, who sent the 
picture of the camp shown on this page, tells of a fracas in which 
his outfit took part in January, 1920, long after most of us were 
back in civies: 

“The picture enclosed shows the summertime camp of the 
Third Platoon, Company M, 27th Infantry, A. E. F. Siberia, 
located at the edge of a small village, Posolskaja, on the Selengha 
River near Lake Baikal, Siberia. It was between Verkne-Udinsk, 
our regimental headquarters, and Misovoyia, our farthermost 
western outpost, where Company K was stationed. Our particu- 
lar job was to guard the railroad bridge over the river, and the 
station 

“This snapshot was taken by one of the Czechoslovaks, for if 
there was a camera in our platoon I didn’t know about it. Before 
the winter snows came we lived in the tents; later we moved into 
boxcars prepared for us by Austrian and Hungarian prisoners, 





on a switch track. These prisoners of the former Russian army 
had been turned loose in Siberia to live or starve and many died 
from starvation and cold. We fed and housed as many as we 
could. 

“About three months after the picture was taken, we were liv- 
ing in the boxcars when, in January, 1920, we were attacked by a 
Bolshevik armored train at midnight. There were only about 
thirty in our platoon, and we fought on the ground using such 
shelter as we could find. We shot the train full of holes, disabled 
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the engine, captured the auxiliary engine and crew, and the fol- 
lowing morning with the aid of the Second Platoon, captured the 
entire train with much loot, including furs of all kinds. 

“We lost two men—Sergeant Robbins and Private Mont 
gomery. We were commanded by Lieutenant Paul W. Kendall 
and had it not been for his coolness, bravery and determination 
to wipe those Bolsheviks off the face of the earth, they would have 
wiped us off. Lieutenant Kendall received the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the French Croix de Guerre, as did Private 
Tommie who was wounded. Sergeant Robbins was awarded 
both the medals posthumously. 

“T’d like to hear from the old gang—particularly Private Joseph 
P. Simons, the French-Canadian New Hampshire lumberjack.” 


VEN after repeated statements to the contrary, some readers 

feel that these columns are restricted to men who did their 
soldiering or sailoring or marining in France or thereabouts. If 
that impression has been gained from the general content of this 
department, it is due to the fact that men and women who served 
in home camps or in Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Alaska 
or way stations have 
failed to produce. 

An idea of other than 
A. E. F. experience is sup 
plied us by Commander 
James J. Crowley of 
Romulus Carl Berens 
Post in Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. He furnished 
the picture of the attrac 
tive building which we 


The attractive summer 
camp — military, of 
course—of the Third 
Platoon, Company M, 
27th Infantry, at Po- 
solskaja, near Lake 
Batkal, Siberia, 1919, 
where it was on duty 
guarding a railroad 


bridge 
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When the vast barracks at Vannes, France, were filled to capacity, the stables were pressed into service as 


mess halls and recreation rooms. 


Notwithstanding “Keep Off Mangers’’ signs, some nurses and medics 


are seen perched on those points of vantage to view a Red Cross entertainment 


show on this page and tells us of some purposes of the building: 

“The picture I enclose shows the old Casino in Panama City, 
Panama. It was operated by soldiers stationed in the Canal Zone, 
and, if I remember rightly, the late General Edwards, wartime 


commander of the 26th Division, was 
in charge of the Zone troops in 1917 
when the club was established. 

“This clubhouse, as you can see, 
was a three decker and there was 
something doing on every deck. Just 
to the left rear can be seen the bull- 
ring. Here, for a few pesos, you could 
see bull fights, prize fights or any kind 
of fight. Beer was five cents a glass 

-and you can guess the rest. The 
club was headquarters for all soldiers 
who came to Panama City on fur- 
lough. Enlisted men worked in shifts 
at the club. The third floor contained 
bunks, the second floor was a palm 
garden and the first floor boasted a 
barroom and restaurant. 

“T took the picture while working 
for the Panama Railroad before we 
got into the war. I enlisted in the 
Navy, serving in transport service and 
being discharged from the South 
Haven at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. I returned to my railroad job 
in Panama after discharge, became a 
member of Panama Post and re- 
nained down there until 1921.” 


E now record the third and last 
installment of a story regarding 
the nurses and medics who put in their 
last days in the A. E. F. in the French 


varracks in Vannes, France, awaiting their orders to sail home. 

Miss Winifred S. Nichols, now advanced to the commandership 
if Jane Delano Post in Washington, D. C., supplied the intro- 
luction some two years ago when she permitted us to see a 
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The old Casino in Panama City served the 
wartime troopers and gobs in the Canal Zone 
as a Clubhouse. Three decks of comfort and 
pleasure awaited the men on furlough and 
the place was manned by soldiers who, on 
special detail, were assigned to that duty 


picture of some thousand or more nurses, with a scattering of 
medical officers and men, assembled in the courtyard of the 
barracks for Memorial Day services. She told of the critical 
housing situation which caused stables to be used as mess halls 


and recreation centers. 

In February last, Margaret F 
Johnston of Gerald V. Carroll Post of 
Passaic, New Jersey, carried forward 
the story by submitting for general in 
spection of the Then and Now Gang 
a wooden sign which she had ‘“‘sal 
vaged”’ from one of the stables and on 
which appeared: “Keep Off Mangers 
—By Order of Col. Blanchard.” She 
inquired as to the why of these signs 
which were quite generally distributed 
throughout the converted stables. 

Chapter three explaining the mys- 
tery of the signs is now supplied by 
Legionnaire Louise Jennings (Mrs. R. 
J. H.) Spurr of Leafland, Lexington, 
Kentucky, and here we give it, besides 
displaying the picture above, which 
Mrs. Spurr generously sent to us: 





“In my kodak book of the A. E. F., I have a picture of the in 
terior of one of the stables from which Miss Johnston took the 
‘Keep Off Mangers’ sign. 
during a performance by Red Cross (Continued on page 50) 


The picture was taken one evening 
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LITTLE 


IDEAS 


that WENT BIG 


By Fred C. Kelly 


HE vast business of the National 

Cash Register Company, at Day- 
ton, Ohio, all rests on the fact that 
a saloon-keeper in Dayton—at num- 
ber 10 South Main Street, if you 
must know—had strong suspicions, 
based on years of experience, deep 
thought, and observation, that the 
average bartender, under stress of 
constant temptation, would some- 
times yield to the lure of a still, 
small voice saying: “‘Why turn that 
dollar in? The boss will never miss 





” 


it, and I can certainly find use for it. 

This saloon proprietor rigged up and patented a crude device 
which rang a bell and added up figures every time anybody put 
in money or took money out of the drawer. 

In due course, John H. Patterson, of Dayton, heard about the 
device and bought the patent. But he himself nearly went broke 
a time or two before the cash register was the successful article it 
is today. 

One idea of Patterson’s helped to turn the corner when his 
business was on the ragged edge. He contrived to sell more cash 
registers in dull times than in prosperous times. He instructed his 
salesmen to say: “You don’t dare be without a cash register right 
now. In times like these your employes are tar more likely to try 
to steal from you.” 


EARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY, one of the greatest retail 

enterprises on earth, started with an idea that came acci- 
dentally and might have been used for nothing more than a mere 
practical joke. When young Richard Sears was a station agent at 
a small town up in Minnesota, a local store refused a shipment 
of watches from a wholesale house. Sears asked the wholesale 
firm for permission to try to sell the watches. 

He then sent one watch to each of several stations on that same 
railroad but to an imaginary person. When the various other 
station agents wrote to him and said 
they couldn’t find the man or 
woman to whom the watch was ad- 
dressed, Sears wrote back—wrote 
laboriously in his own handwriting, 
little dreaming of the electrical type- 
writers and form letters Sears, Roe- 
buck use today—and said some- 
thing like this: 

“If you can’t find any such name, 
there must be a mistake. Suppose 
you just sell the watch to somebody. 
This should be easy for all I want is 
the factory cost—scarcely half what 
the watch is worth.”” And he quoted 
a price that did seem pretty low. 

Sure enough, the zest everybody has for bargains enabled each 
station agent to sell one watch rather readily. Sears, thus en- 
couraged, then ordered another batch of watches and began to 
build up a mailing list of people who might be interested. 
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In six months he had profits of $5,000. That was more money 
chan the young railroad station agent had supposed was ever 
possessed by one person. Still his business grew. Before long he 
had to hire a watchmaker named A. C. Roebuck to look after 
repairs and adjustments on the watches he sold. And thus it was, 
my children, that Sears, Roebuck & Company came into being. 


Sages M. Boomer, head of the new Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and other big hotels, might not be the success he is 
today except for his willingness to take a job as stenographer, 
once upon a time, even though he knew nothing about stenog- 
raphy. 

Boomer, then little more than a boy, was in Florida and 
needed a job. The only job that offered itself was as secretary and 
stenographer to a hotel man. At first Boomer was a little afraid 
to take the job for fear of making a fool of himself. He knew that 
if he admitted his lack of training as a stenographer he wouldn't 
have a chance to show what he could do. It seemed wise, there- 
fore, to try to bluff it through. He 
reasoned this way: 

“Most stenographers take down 
what somebody says without think- 
ing what it’s all about. They don’t 
know what they’ve written. What 
would be the matter with my think- 
ing about what the man’s saying 
while he dictates and understanding 
the letter as we go along? Then I 
can write it well enough from mem- 
ory and from such notes as I can 
make in long hand.” 

His scheme worked. He not only 
held the job, but by thinking about 
each letter as he went along, learned the mental processes of his 
boss regarding the hotel business. In that way he himself came 
to understand how hotels are conducted. It made him a real 
hotel man. 


N OREGON, a while ago, the pink salmon were late arriving 

at the mouth of the Columbia River, and the salmon can- 
neries were threatened with delay and a loss. They were organ- 
ized to put up salmon on a big scale but couldn’t do so simply 
because the pink salmon, for reasons of their own, were not in the 
haunts that the season of the year called for—and therefore could 
not be caught. True, there were plenty of white salmon, and 
white salmon is every bit as good to eat as pink salmon. But then 
most people expect to see pink meat when they open the salmon 
can and hence it was considered foolhardy to try to sell white 
salmon. One day a bright young chap working in one of the 
canneries said: 

“There’s no sense in sitting about here with our big payrolls 
waiting for pink salmon. We’ll can the white salmon and make 
the public like it. They'll buy it just as readily as they buy pink 
salmon and be just as well pleased with it, provided we print the 
right kind of a phrase on the can. Moreover,” he added, “I’ve got 
the phrase for the can all ready. Here it is: 

“This salmon is guaranteed not to turn (Continued on page 40) 
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The long lines of men walking silently through the night * the rumble and 
blinding flash of the bombardment * the whisper of machine gun bullets 
overhead + the clinging mud » the wasp-like drone of the Albatross 
* and, occasionally, the steady hum of a Cadillac ploughing by. + » 
Just a leaf turned back in a soldier's book of memories to remind him that today, as 
well as in that bitter time when the World was locked in combat, Cadillac is carry- 


ing on in a firm belief that craftsmanship and higher ideals will do the better job. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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When the Band Begins 


a number. Scarcely a split second after 
the applause of the audience reaches us 
at the conclusion of a piece I give the 
number of the encore. Then I come down 
from my stand to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. But I do not bow, and bow, as 
the audience claps, and claps, as is the 
wont of many conductors. Having 
caught up with the spirit of an American 
audience, Sousa’s Band does not lag. 
Immediately I again mount the stand. 
The band has already been. informed of 
what the encore is to be. We sound off. 
That is why a Sousa program can include 
sO many encores. 

I remember on one occasion I per- 
mitted a friend who was a musician of 
high attainments to join the band for a 
concert. When we had finished he said 
that he felt as though he had played more 
pieces than he had ever played before in 
his whole life. 

A European audience is inevitably ap- 
preciative if a program is but well ren- 
dered from a musical standpoint. With 
an American audience, by contrast, it 
may be nothing more than a happy turn 
of showmanship that “brings the house 
down.” The turn that makes it possible 
may have hinged on luck or accident. 
But the conductor must always be ready 
when the moment comes. The conductor 
must know his audience’s thoughts, and 
share in its feelings. This may not be art 
in a “claw hammer” and boiled shirt. 
But it makes an encounter with an 
American audience always an adventure. 

How much more an American radio 
audience would mean to me if I could see 
it, as I have seen other audiences. And if 
I could be with a radio audience! The 
other night Sousa’s Band went on the air. 
But what a difference! This broadcast- 
ing studio, with its sound damped walls, 
was empty but for ourselves and a few 
phantom-like technicians, moving noise- 
lessly about on the thick carpeted floor. 
There was no shuffling of feet, no self- 
conscious epidemic of coughing or blowing 


(Continued from page 13) 


of noses while we were working up lips 
and tuning and adjusting instruments 
preparatory to launching into the first 
number. And subsequently, no applause. 

When music is broadcast the tech- 
nical perfection of its rendition becomes 
all important. But the direct communi- 
cation with the audience by sight, sound 
and feeling is broken. It was an American 
audience to which we broadcast, num- 
bering many millions. But it could have 
been any other kind of an audience so far 
as our contact with it went and it would 
have made no difference. There is al- 
ways the grist of fan letters the next day, 
of course. They help. Some of them are 
very human and amusing. Such a one 
was the letter from the woman who had a 
family of nine children and wanted me to 
select an appropriate instrument for each 
one so that they might have a band right 
in their own family. 


ERHAPS it is mainly the element of 

adventure in entertaining American 
audiences that so endears them to me. 
But I also like to conduct before American 
audiences because it is possible to present 
a wider range of selections. In Europe 
taste in music tends to be prescribed by 
national barriers. When we _ toured 
France no Wagner was included in our 
programs. And in Germany no French 
music was wanted. I have often included 
selections from composers of as many as 
six or seven different nationalities in con- 
certs presented before American audiences, 
and the variety added to the appeal 
rather than detracted from it. 

When Sousa’s Band is on tour in Ameri- 
ca I become, for the time being, a mem- 
ber of the community in which we are 
playing. In Europe, too, something like 
this happens. That is, I am received, 
entertained and made much of. Indeed, I 
think a person who is well known always 
receives more deference in Europe. And 


I cannot speak too highly of the charm of 
old-world hospitality, 


where the art of 


to Play 


entertaining has ripened and mellowed 
with experience. But, after all, it is in 
an American community that I as an 
American always feel most at home. 

Asa good American guest always should 
do, I arrive on time. Sousa’s Band, I 
once estimated, has traveled 1,200,000 
miles. Yet I have never missed a train, 
and I have never been late for a concert 
engagement. Usually an evening con- 
cert begins at quarter past or half past 
eight. I am at the hall never later than 
seven-thirty. And I expect every mem- 
ber of the band to be there also. This isa 
typically American, businesslike way of 
doing things. But it happens that it is 
also a necessity from an artistic stand- 
point. It permits plenty of time for 
everyone to get his instrument tuned and 
adjusted and his music arranged, and it 
permits a margin for any unforeseen 
emergencies that may arise. 

Sometimes a program is enlivened by 
an occurrence that is neither arranged nor 
anticipated. At the Corn Palace Ex- 
position at Mitchell, South Dakota, one 
of the features included in the bill of en- 
tertainment was a vaudeville act during 
which a cloud of hats came fluttering 
down from up above the drop. Somehow 
or other the rope supporting the net that 
contained them was cut during our con- 
cert, and the hats came tumbling down 
just as we struck up one of my own com- 
positions, “‘Manhattan Beach.” The 
audience howled with glee at the ab- 
surdity of the spectacle. The band ac- 
cepted the humor of the situation also, 
finishing the number without a pause, 
although the horn of the sousaphone was 
running over with hats. 

When the automobile was first coming 
into general use “Get Out and Get 
Under” was incorporated in the typical 
Sousa program. A few years ago I ar- 
ranged a humoresque entitled ‘The Wets 


and the Drys” containing bits of such 
familiar pieces as “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” and ‘““How Dry I Am.” 
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Sousa’s Band played selections from 
Wagner's “Parsifal’’ ten years before it 
was played at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The audiences that heard it ap- 
plauded it without even recognizing it in 
| many cases as grand opera. That was a 
| tribute which I believe Wagner as an 
artist would have more dearly appreci- 
ated than the musically informed ap- 
plause of a Metropolitan audience. 

Spontaneity in appreciation and spon- 
taneity in creation go together. Music 
is not conceived or created in conven- 
tionality. The great composers have not 
received their talent as an established 
heritage. They have sprung, most of 
them, from families of no great musical 
distinction. Their great ability has con- 
sisted in an instinct for throwing off the 
influence of that which has already been 
created. The years have made all this 
very clear to me. But there was a time 
when I realized nothing of this from ex- 
perience or observation. Fortunately I 
early had an instructor who by his kind- 
ness, his patience and his sincere interest 
in me had won my entire confidence. His 
name was Benkert. I was playing first 
| violin at Ford’s Opera House in Washing 
ton, and I was nineteen. I wished to 
| take up the piano, but Mr. Benkert im- 
mediately discouraged me in this ambi 
He feared that if I should master 
would want to compose 





tion. 
the 
on it. 

“And if you are not careful,” he 
warned, “your fingers will fall into pleas- 
ant places where somebody else’s have 
fallen before.”’ 

I accepted his advice and cultivated my 
natural ability to conceive music without 
the help of an instrument. Had I dis- 
regarded his warning surely ‘The Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ would not have 
come to me as it did on shipboard while I 
was returning from my first trip to 
Europe, so clear and complete that all I 


piano I 











had to do was transcribe it as soon as I 
landed. And I doubt seriously, if I had 
taken up the piano at that time, and so 
been led into a way of composing which 
for me probably would have been un- 
natural, whether I would have produced 
any compositions worthy of note. 

I do not mean to deprecate the value of 
a knowledge of music. This is necessary 
both to the creation and the appreciation 
of music in its higher forms. American 
audiences have up to the present had less 
knowledge of music than the typical 
European audience. But if lack of 
knowledge of music has been a short- 
coming of American concert audiences 
radio is fast mending it, bringing as it 
does music, much of it the best, into 
every home in the land. If with this in- 
creasing knowledge of music in America 
the American audience still retains its 
spontaneity, the chapters to come in 
American musical development should 
surpass in excellence any that have yet 
been written. 
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—with Granger. 


The truth - 
+ facts! 


Cut for Pipes Only 
Big Flakes that Burn 
Slow and Cool 

Sweet to the End— 
No Soggy Heel 

Made by 
Method —an 
Tobacco Secret 

— 


Wellman’s 


1870 
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plan; pack tight. 
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A cooler smoke, a drier pipe, a longer- 
lasting smoke per bowlful, a richer fla- 
vor and more of it...and on top of all, 
the smoothest smoke that ever floated out 
of a bowl! 

A large order? Maybe... but Granger 
fills the bill. Rich and fragrant, those 
shaggy, slow-burning flakes; our secret 
Wellman Method smoothes out and “seals 
in” all the natural taste. 

So load up with Granger and you're 
all set—for the smoke that JS a smoke! 

© 1931, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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properly designed is intrinsically beauti- 
ful. It has at least one tower at each end, 
and these may be and should be designed 
for beauty as well as for utility. The 
bridge itself is suspended from cables 
supported by the towers. These cables 
are loaded evenly throughout their 
length by the dead load, and stiffening 
trusses hold them in approximately the 
same position under live loads. A cable 
when evenly loaded throughout its 
length approaches what we know as a 
catenary curve, of itself a beautiful line. 
This cable line is the dominating curve 
of the bridge. Therefore the suspension 
bridge is usually beautiful. 

The old-fashioned arch bridge may be 
beautiful in itself or with the addition of 
certain architectural treatment. Most 
arches are beautiful, and arch bridges 
are simply one arch or a series of arches, 
with the roadway carried by them. The 
continuous span or independent span 
bridge—by which we mean a bridge 
resting on two or more piers, with what 
are essentially beams stretching: across 
from pier to pier—is beautiful or ugly de- 
pending upon its proportions. It may¢e 
tall and graceful. It may be long and 
slender. Or it may be squat and dumpy. 
It all depends on the circumstances 
governing the design of the structure. 

A cantilever bridge is, I think, beauti- 
ful more often than not. This is one of 
the really modern forms of bridge, re- 
quiring as it does the most careful en- 
gineering. The Quebec Bridge, 1800 feet 
long in the main span, is the longest can- 
tilever bridge in the world. 

All of these already mentioned are 
fixed bridges. When we come to the vari- 
ous types of bridges which open to let 
water traffic pass, swing, bascule, rolling, 
lift—whether or not these are beautiful 
depends on so many factors that there is 
no general rule possible. More times than 
not, such a bridge is no particular treat 
to the lover of beauty. On the other 
hand, some opening bridges are good to 
look at. 

A bridge is built almost always for 
utility. Occasionally a bridge is built 
to be beautiful quite as much as useful. 
An example of this is the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge over the Potomac at 
Washington, very recently completed. 
This is a granite arch bridge, with nine 
spans between 165 and 188 feet, and one 
bascule span. The structure cost about 
$14,000,000, which is a great deal more 
than it would have cost in a simple 
rather than monumental form. The 
national Government can build such a 
bridge, but it is beyond the means of 
most other bodies which build bridges. 
The Philadelphia-Camden Bridge and, 





pans of Progress 
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for that matter, many of the large bridges 
in the great cities are ornamented at 
considerable expense above the bare 
necessities. 

The effect of a bridge on the develop- 
ment of a city or a nation may be great. 
The classical example of this is Old 
London Bridge across the Thames. It 
was, of course, a fixed bridge, as were all 
bridges in those times—it was com- 


p= RNATIONALLY famous as a 
bridge engineer, Ralph Modjeski 
is an outstanding example of the 
fallacy of the old idea that famous 
people’s children never amount to 
much—his mother was the celebrated 
tragedienne, Helena Modjeski. He 
had an inclination toward bridge- 
building from his early days, for he 
took his university training at the 
Collége des Ponts et Chausées in 
Paris, graduating at the head of his 
class. Working at first as assistant 
to a bridge engineer in this country, 
he branched out for himself as a con- 
sultant in 1892. Look at any really 
great bridge in this country or Canada 
and the chances are about even that 
you are inspecting a Modjeski job. 
He recently completed the Phila- 
delphia-Camden Bridge and the 
Tacony-Palmyra Bridge over the 
Delaware. He was engineer of the 
great new highway bridge over the 
Ohio at Louisville, of the Willa- 
mette and Columbia River bridges for 
the Portland and Seattle Railway, of 
the Memphis Bridge over the Missis- 
sippi. In fact, he has bridged the 
Mississippi so often it is almost a 
habit with him. When one of the 
greatest catastrophes of all time in 
bridge building occurred with the 
collapse of the cantilever bridge over 
the St. Lawrence at Quebec, Ralph 
Modjeski was chosen to the board of 
three eminent engineers who recon- 
structed it. The bridge they built is 
doing an excellent job of standing. 
Mr. Modjeski was born in Cracow, 
Poland, some sixty-nine years ago. 


menced in 1176. The London of those 
days was a large city, but only a fraction 
of what it is today. Here was the one 
crossing of the Thames, and roads of 
course converged here from the north 
and south. Ships could go no further 
upstream, and ships were the principal 
carriers of that time. So the population 
concentrated at this point, and London 
became the greatest city in the world. 





Great opposition developed from local 
interests whenever there was any plan 
for building another bridge across the 
Thames. It required many years be- 
fore Parliament authorized Westminster 
Bridge. As soon as Westminster Bridge 
was completed, London began moving 
westward. And the movement has con- 
tinued undiminished, so that the city 
which first attained major importance 
because of one bridge now grows in a 
westerly direction from the impetus given 
by the building of another. 

The Roman Empire was held together 
for centuries by its bridges. Everyone 
knows that the Romans built roads 
stretching in every direction from Rome, 
so that armies could move and goods too. 
But the roads were primarily military. 
And the roads had as an integral part 
great bridges, some few of which are 
standing today. Most of the Roman 
bridges that remain are not road bridges 
but bridges carrying aqueducts. Traffic 
and wars over two thousand years have 
been too much for most of the Roman 
bridges; the aqueduct bridges carried no 
traffic, hence they remain in greater 
numbers. 

When anyone comes to laying out a 
road or a railroad, his purpose is to have 
as few and as short bridges as possible. 
Except for tunnels, I suppose that the 
bridges are the most expensive part of 
any roadbed. There is one story told, 
however, of a railroad which was con- 
structed without regard for this factor of 
expense. I cannot vouch for the story, 
but here it is for what it is worth. 

One of the czars—the grandfather or 
great grandfather of the last Czar Nich- 
olas—decreed that a railroad should be 
built between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. When the road had been surveyed, 
the proposed map was brought to him 
for approval. He looked it over with 
considerable displeasure. “Why,” he 
demanded, ‘“‘does it curve and twist in 
this way?” 

“That, sire, is to avoid the hills and 
swamps and rivers, and to cross the rivers 
by the shortest possible bridges,’ was 
the answer. 

The czar took a ruler, laid it from Mos- 
Petersburg, and drew a 
“Let it be built thus,” he 


cow to St. 
straight line. 
directed. 

So the railroad, they say, was built 
straight. Most of the bridges, therefore, 
crossed streams on the diagonal instead 
of at right angles. And there is a further 
story that in driving piles into a swamp, 
the first pile went below the surface, so 
they put another above it and drove it, 
too. They kept doing this, until at the 
fifth or sixth attempt a pile appeared 
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sticking out from beneath the surface 
many feet away. Apparently the first 
pile had not been driven quite straight, 
and in the almost bottomless swamp it 
continued on a circular path until finally 
it was being driven up instead of down! 

We in this country have never followed 
such a spendthrift policy in our bridge 
building. But we have invested in 
bridges far more money than anv other 
nation in the world. As has already been 
pointed out, this is because goods in 
America must move longer distances than 
in other countries which are comparably 
settled and developed. The automobile 
has called into existence thousands upon 
thousands of bridges, both large and small 
And on this continent we have waterways 
in greater number and greater size than in 
any other part of the world which has our 
civilization or anything approaching our 
wealth. These waterways require span- 
ning, to open these water barriers which 
are impediments to expansion and to easy 
transportation. Frequently I compare 
bridges with the system of circulation of 
the human body. If circulation is free, 
the body is likely to be well. If trans- 
portation, the circulation of the nation, is 
open and kept free by bridges, this helps 
the prosperity of the country. Free circu- 
lation is essential to prosperity. 

There have been recently built in this 
country, or there are now building, liter- 
ally dozens of great bridges. To list a 
few, there is the George Washington 
Bridge already mentioned, at a cost of 
$75,000,000. There is the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge, 1750 feet from harbor 
line to harbor line, costing $40,000,000. 
Within twelve miles of the Philadel- 
phia City Hall is another, the Tacony- 
Palmyra Bridge, including a movable 
bascule span, across the Delaware, cost- 
ing $6,000,000. There is the suspension 
bridge across the Hudson at Poughkeep- 
sie, the Mid-Hudson Bridge, being built 
for the State of New York. It has a main 
span of 1500 feet, and will cost $6,000,000. 

Louisville has within the year com- 
pleted a 3500-foot cantilever bridge 
across the Ohio, one span over 800 feet 
long, the rest about 500 feet apiece, at a 
cost around $5,000,000. The Ambassa- 
dor Bridge between Detroit and Sand- 
wich, Ontario, is a tall bridge with an 
1850-foot span; it cost $13,000,000. The 
Peace Bridge between Canada and the 
United States at Buffalo has a s500-foot 
span, and cost $5,000,000. 

Yes, this matter of building bridges is 
an important job in the world in general, 
and in the United States in particular. 
Our traffic, our streams, our wealth, all 
these have combined to bring to its 
greatest development the art of bridge 
building within our boundaries. 

And as I have already said, although 
this is the greatest era of big bridge build- 
ing that the world has seen, it is probably 
on only a small scale compared with what 
ve shall see in future. 
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RUDENTIAL’S LATEST POLICY 


“The Modified Whole Life and 20-Year 
Term Policy—with Change of Rate at End 
of 3 Years and at End of 20 Years” 


This official title is necessarily technical but— 


Read the following annual premium rates for $10,000 insur- 

ance during first 20 years and $5,000 insurance thereafter. 
After 

20 Years 
$71.20 
94.40 

135.45 

205,75 


Next 
17 Years 


$112.95 

142.95 
40 179.70 211.40 
50 309.00 363.50 


(Premiums Payable Quarterly, Semi-Annually or Annually) 


First 
3 Years 
$96.00 
121.50 


AGE 
20 
30 


The policy calls for an increase in the premium after three 
years, but dividends also begin at the end of three years. 
While future dividends must depend entirely on future earn- 
ings, the current earnings of the Company are sufficient to 


provide dividends at least equal to the increase in premium 


This policy will enable the 
man who has depend- 
ents to secure more 
nearly adequate protec- 
tion during the years they 
most need it and ata 
price he can afford to pay 





The Prudential has over 
1,000 branch offices in 
the United States and 
Canada. Call the near- 
est Prudential office and 
get rate for your age. 











eee 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER, Vice-President in Charge of Administration 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 





) »WANT A STEADY Ex-Service Men Get 
eel Preference 


Railway Postal Clerks Mail Carriers 
Postofhice Clerks Immigrant Inspectors 
Customs Inspectors 


$141 to $275 MONTH 
Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 


Scene se Me 2A 
WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID 9 (~~ Franxtin institute, dent Es 
VACATIONS N.Y. 















r) Rochester, 
j Sirs: Rush to me without charge—copy of 32-page book 
4 ‘How to yet S. Government Jobs,"" with list of 
Your Honorable Discharge Entitles =; positions obtainable, and full particulars telling how to 
You to Special Preference get them. Tell me all about preference to Ex-Service Men 
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Common Education Sufficient ! address 
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eA Young —Man’s Town 


until 1796. It was still a village of the old 
French pattern when General Anthony 
Wayne took possession. So it remained 
until 1805 when a fire destroyed it. 

One man saw through the smoke of the 
big fire of 1805 a 
vision of a great 
city. He was Judge 
Woodward. He 
drew a plan for a 
mighty Detroit of 
the future. 

Judge Wood- 
ward’s plan called 
for wide main thor- 
oughfares, angling 
from a common cen- 
ter, along which in- 
tersecting streets 
were to be grouped 
in geometrical pat- 
terns, with many 
triangular blocks. 
It is to be regretted 
that Judge Wood- 
ward’s plan was not 
carried out in its 
entirety. It was 
fixed upon the city 
as it existed in his 
time, and to it De- 
troit today owes the 
marked individual- 
ity of its present 
downtown section. 

Woodward Av- 
enue, the meridian 
thoroughfare, commemorates the name 
of the early city planner. Downtown, as 
far as Grand Circus Park, it is two hun- 
dred feet wide, as Judge Woodward con- 
ceived it. 

Milo M. Quaife, secretary of the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library, characterizes Judge Wood- 
ward’s plan as ‘“‘the grandest conception 
for the physical layout of a city any mind 
has yet conceived.” 

Certainly this view is supported by the 
evidences of downtown Detroit. Here are 
interspersed delightful parks surrounded 
by skyscrapers, among them Campus 
Martius, Cadillac Square and Grand Cir- 
cus Park. Inevitably these will be centers 
for the Legion crowds in convention week. 
Washington Boulevard, leading into 
Grand Circus Park, is unusually broad. 
It will be transformed into a French vil- 
lage street during the convention. 

Judge Woodward foresaw the expan- 
sion of Detroit over the rolling meadows 
and woodlands, but he never dreamed 
that the Detroiters of today would build 
under the river a straight path to Wind- 
sor, Detroit’s sister city in Canada. Wide 
and lined by gleaming tile, a tunnel now 


vention. 


mouth of the Columbia River. 


(Continued from page 25) 


enables anyone to travel from Detroit’s 
city hall to Windsor’s in a few minutes. 
Nor did Judge Woodward dream of the 
magnificent Ambassador Bridge, which 
also connects Detroit and Windsor, its 





Clatsop Post of Astoria, Oregon, sent six Royal Chinook Salmon, and 
eight dozen ocean crabs, to Indianapolis to impress upon the National 
Executive Committee Portland's invitation for the 1932 national con- 
The post promises to throw a clambake for everybody at the 
Vic McKenzie, Oregon's National 
Executive Committeeman (in center, holding fish), sounds off for Port- 
land to National Commander O'Neil, Past National Commander 
Spafford, National Chaplain Barnett and others attending the May 


meeting of the executive committee 


arch so high above the water that ocean 
liners may pass beneath if, in time, they 
come to the Great Lakes. 

While a forest of skyscrapers has been 
rising in the old business center along the 
river front, the city has been traveling 
countryward with seven-league boots. 
With vast strides she has gone into the 
open country, converting farms into 
home-lined boulevards and roomy allot- 
ments. She has been prodigal with space, 
since the automobile abolished distance, 
and she has been called a Utopia of wheels. 
Now, while she is marking time under the 
spell of temporarily decreased automobile 
production, she sees a rainbow—renewed 
growth to come—when the St. Lawrence 
has been made the corridor through which 
ocean liners will come to the Great Lakes. 

Meanwhile Detroit glories in her un- 
rivaled location, mid-way between Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron, shielded from the 
occasional tempestuousness of these 
waters but invigorated by their normal 
winds. Hudson Bay and pine forests and 
the Great Lakes are in the air, and the 
sun shines most of the time. 

Visitors find Detroit a smokeless Pitts- 
burgh, a Washington of double voltage 


and a New York City with plenty of el- 
bow room. They find her with every at- 
tribute of the American metropolis but 
with the saving graces of extraordinary 
livability and human comforts attained 
without undue sac 
rifice. Sheisa 
young man’s city, 
for most of her resi 
dents have been 
drawn to her, from 
near and far, by 
her industries, and 
youth rules her vast 
factories and her 
stores. Edsel Ford 
has been taking the 
steering wheel from 
Henry Ford, and 
the gargantuan of- 
fice buildings of 
General Motors and 
the Fisher Brothers 
are filled with youth- 
ful executives of 
hundreds of indus 
tries. 

There is youth in 
the newness of the 
huge buildings on 
Detroit’s skyline, in 
the gay sparkling of 
the electric signs of 
her white ways, in 
the stark strength 
of the Ambassador 
Bridge and in the 
shining tiled walls of the Windsor tunnel 
There is youth in the beautiful public 
library, a Cass Gilbert masterpiece, which 
looks across green terraces and Wood- 
ward Avenue to the Art Museum, another 
architectural gem; youth in the emerald 
green grass and blue canals of Belle Isle, 
the city’s vast park in the river’s center, 
and youth in the broad assurance and 
pulsing life of the Grand Boulevard. 

The Grand Boulevard is superimposed 
on the map of Detroit like a vast hasp 
binding the city firmly to the river, in- 
closing the city’s business section and 
most of the older residential section in 
its three-sided reach of eleven miles. 
Woodward Avenue springs from the river 
mid-way between the two legs of Grand 
Boulevard and three and one-half miles 
from the river on its way to the country, 
bisects Grand Boulevard’s upper stretch, 
so that avenue and boulevard faithfully 
resemble the letter E sprawled downward 
on its open side. 

Near its junction 
Avenue, Grand Boulevard forms 
Cass Avenue and Second Avenue one of 
the world’s busiest street centers. Here 
on opposite sides of the boulevard rise the 


with Woodward 
with 
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office building of General Motors Cor- 








JULY, 


poration and the Fisher Building, world 
famous for size and architectural beauty. 
The General Motors Building covers al- 
most a solid block and until recently was 
the world’s largest office building. The 
Fisher Building seems only slightly 
smaller. Even in an age grown accus- 
tomed to architectural marvels, no one 
would visit Detroit without inspecting 
these buildings. They are located, in 
cidentally, more than three miles from 
the main business section of Detroit, that 
much nearer than downtown to the sub- 
urban homes of those who work in them. 

Those who go to Detroit in September 
for the Legion’s convention will want to 
see the glories of Lake St. Clair and the 
rivers that bind its waters to Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron. Lake steamers, min- 
iature ocean liners, will converge upon 
Detroit for convention week. Those 
traveling in boats from the north will 
have an exalting introduction to De- 
troit’s own beauties. From the deep and 
clear waters of Lake Huron they will sail 
into St. Clair River, a remarkable stream. 
The river waters are only a few feet below 
the level of the countryside and ships 
pass picturesque towns at the water’s 
edge. Green meadows and vistas of forest 
stand out against the blue of sky and 
water. Countless islands, low and green 
with waving reeds, proclaim the passage 
of The Flats just before the steamers 
plunge into placid Lake St. Clair for a 
final run through deep water before dock- 
ing at Detroit. From Lake St. Clair are 
seen the first distant views of Detroit, 
the suburbs of Grosse Pointe, with tree- 
covered and wall-inclosed estates verging 
into a region of towering apartment 
houses. 

Legionnaires coming by water from 
the East will take boats at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and other cities on Lake 
Erie. The New York Department has 
been contracting for a fleet of steamers to 
bring to Detroit as many as possible of 
the 12,000 New York Legionnaires who 
are counted upon to attend the conven- 
tion. New York has made a bet, inci- 
dentally, that it will have a larger con- 
vention attendance than Indiana, which 
has also set 12,000 as its own estimate. 
Ohio has promised to send 15,000. All 
Michigan will come to Detroit by auto- 
mobile and train and bus, of course, and 
the super-highways of Michigan and 
Ohio and indiana will see endless lines of 
cars from all the States just before the 
convention begins and after it ends. 

One hundred thousand Legionnaires are 
expected to see the Detroit of today in 
that week of September 21st, and they 
will carry home with them impressions 
of a city of destiny. The glory of her old 
past, the marvels of her recent develop- 
ment, the promise of even greater growth 
to come—these will be impressed upon 
the consciousness of the whole Legion as 
it comes to Detroit and goes home again. 















DROP THIS ON 


CORNS 


Pain goes almost instantly, ends corn 


This way acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic, to deaden most severe pain. 
Doctors approve its safety. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Works 
alike on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


NE drop of this new formula and any 
corn soon shrivels up and loosens. 


Just peel it off with your fingers. It is 


entirely gone. No more dangerous cutting. 


“GETS =~1T" rene Way 








For Legion Drum Corps and 
Bands. Write for catalog 
showing 88 designs IN COL ‘ORS; 
also wonderful line of samples—9 
QUALITIES and 156 SHADES. 
DeMoulin Bros, & Co., 1004 South 


Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 








EASY CAPPING 


Ask for the New EVEREDY 
GEAR ToP CAPPER 


At he-man capper. Massive post. 
Big handle. Powerful leverage. n- 
sert crown in new“ Hold-Cap” throatand 
it stays,leaving both hands free to finish 
capping. Spring raises handle after bottle 
is crowne Patented double sealends 

spoiled beverages. Caps all sizes up 
to quart. If your bottling supply or 
hardware dealer doesn’t have it, we'll 
ship direct. rite name and address 
in margin of this ad and send with 
$2.00 to The Everedy Co., 14 East 
Street, Frederick, Md. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
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PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for pa Don’t risk de 


lay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or mode! for 
instructions or write for FREE book How t 

Obtain a Patent,”’ and “Record of Inventior 

| form. No charge for information on how to pre 
ceed. Communications strictly confidential. Prompt 
careful, efficient service. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis 
tered Patent Attorney, 247-K Security Saving 
and Commercial Bank Building, (direct ts a ros: 
street from Patent Office) Washington, 


AGENTS ! 


|New Kind 
| of Jar 
< = 
Opener => 
OUR chance to 
make $20 a day 
demonstrating new 
kind of jar opener. 
Just turn a knob and 
open any type jar in 
| five seconds—or seal it 
airtight. Also opens 
caps. 
more soured preserves. Big 
profits. Write for “free test’’ sample offer. 
| D. D. EVANS, Megr., Dept. K-64 
| 4013 Carter Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 









and bottle 
No 


vacuum 
No more wrestling with tight lids 
Low price 








BEAUTIFUL PURE THREAD 
SILK HOSE GIVEN— FREE! 
With These Lovely Toiletry Sets 


AGENTS! DISTRIBUTORS! 
EARN up to $150 WEEKLY 


Here’s an astounding, unheard of offer! 

De Luxe Fleur de Paris Toiletry Sets known as the finest 
of values —fragrant, charming, delightful—yet selling at only 
$1.00 retail! And with every Set we give entirely without 
cost,either a pair of Ladies'genuine Pure Thread Silk Hose 
matchio quality and sheerness an actual $2.50 value, or op 
Ladies’ Delusco sheer Chiffon Hose rivaling a true $1.95 seller! 





Packed ia silver and black- 
chased-finish box—all cellophane wrapped. Beautiful! Amaz- 


Parfum, Poudre and Creme. 


ing value! Delusco sheer Chiffon 
Hose FREE with this set! 
Pure Thread Silk Hose FREE 


with 2-piece set— Poudre and Parfum. 
SALESMEN! DISTRIBUTORS! 
ACT QUICK 


Get Free ——— | at once. Not lim- 
ited. Year ‘round sales. Constant re- 
peats. Be eee zane _ $1.00 for 
either 2-piece SATIS- 
FACTION GUARAX TEED. * RUSH! 


PARIS LABORATORIES 
3147 Locust Blvd., Dept. 771, St. Louis 










complete line 
of individual 
Toilet Articles 





and Special 
Profit - makin 

eals, 
steady re- 
peat business 
for you! 

















A STEADY STREAM 


of PROFITS /o- 


AGENTS - DISTRIBUTORS 


PYROIL LIQUEFIED GRAPHITE—an 
amazing, newly developed lubricant for 
ALL internal combustion motors performs 
feats absolutely unheard of before and 
astounds the entire motor world! 

Through an exclusive patent-protected 
process, PYROIL now makes possible the 
use in any motor of a new LIQUEFIED 
GRAPHITE—Aeat and friction’s greatest 
known enemy. TRON CLAD GUAR. 
ANTEE. POSITIVELY CAN. 
NOT HARM THE FIN- 
EST MOTOR 
MECHAN.- 
ISM. 























country’s leading 
motor industries. Being 
used in U. 8. Aero and 
Naval Service Under test 
by leading aero manufac 
turers and services 

Positively steps weer and 

belly 


seise-— cuts repair 
saves gas up te 40°) —- saves 
of up te 50°, and more —-ue- 


atiected by best or cold 
passes fiter—saves 
times its small 


Agents! Earn up to 
$100and more weekly. 
Write today for FREE DETAILS 
nd PROC Special saleaman 
a totes *butor € Terrutory grant 
ed ae ct ot ence 
Kidder, Pres.. 

THE PYROIL COMPANY 

871 Pyreil Bidg., Le Crosse, Wis 


Only 1 pt. of 
Pyroil to 8 
ats. of crank 
case oil 
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Waistlines 
Reduce: 


Often 4 to 6 Inches 


or Even More by this 
New, Simple, Easy Way. 


“I have worn Director Belt. Re- 
duced my waistline from 42 to 
33 inches,” says R. A. Lowell 
of Des Moines, Ia. “Am recom- 
mending 


Every time you walk,run,stand, #4 
sit, bend, twist or lean over, Di- £4 
rector applies a gentle, chang- 
ing pressure upon the fat at ; 
the waistline and causes it to 
become scattered and ab- 
sorbed. The instant you put 
it on, it gives the appearance 
of reduced girth and within a 
few weeks or months, it accom- 
plishes a reduction in a natural way. 
SENT ON TRIAL 26. A2ine 
our claims. 
We'llsend a Director for trial. Ifyou don’t 
get results the trial costs you nothing. 


You don't lose a penny. Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

jtandon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan, Chicago. Dept. E-1378 

Gentlemen: Without cost or “1 a, on my part) 
er. 


; please send me details of your trial o 


| 
| Name bégoee Seseenenesbeade vo 


! Address 
- 


| 



















How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Relief and Healing Follow 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 

















Carry an AIRMAT Camp Bed. Sleep better: have 
more fun: save hotel biils. Weighs little, costs 
little, rolls compactly. Easily inflated; no pump 
needed, Every outdoor lover should have one. 
Write for Cirenlar TODAY 





iG PALTV Um THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
foe’ \-m-iaem 008 Rubber St. Delaware, Ohve 


Everybody who goes into the woods without a com- 


] j 


pass is bound to make a ile circle sometime—and 


sometimes it’s dangerous. Don’t take chances 
Tavlo compasses are guaranteed 
aor Each one is built by master compass 
makers Built for men who travel by foot or auto 
into unfamiliar country Write for the Taylor Com- 
pass booklet and pick out the one 


you want. Prices 
from $1.25 to $5.00 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


compasses 
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Little Ideas that Went Big 


(Continued from page 38) 


pink in any climate.” The battle was 


won by psychology! 


CRIPPLE in a wheeled chair, rest- 

less under enforced idleness, dis- 
covered that he could pass the tedious 
hours by shucking the shells from various 
kinds of nuts. He found that he could 
readily sell the nuts thus free from shells. 
Here, he thought, is one of the few trans- 
actions where you add value by taking 
something away. A shell on a nut is 
notning but a liability. The way to sell 
nuts is to have just the “‘goodie’’ avail- 
able. And I’m informed that these chain 
nut stores with every variety of nut on 
sale without shells, all ready for use, are 
the result of that cripple’s idea. 


HICH recalls that the other day 

I noticed an apple merchant seated 
on a pine box at a street corner which 
happened to be near a mail-box. In con- 
nection with his apple-selling he had taken 
on another activity, to wit: pulling open 
the mail-box by means of a string tied to 
the little handle on the lid over the mail 
slot. Every time a person came to mail 
a letter the apple man pulled a string— 
and almost surely sold the person an 
apple. 


UST recently I read an earning state- 
ment of the great National Dairy 
Products Corporation, one of the com- 
paratively few big companies that have 
kept earnings right up, just as if there 


had been no business slump. And I 
couldn't help thinking of the time not so 
long ago, when dairy products, espe- 
cially milk, were handled in such a crude 
manner that for them ever to be part of 
Big Business would have seemed well be- 
yond the dreams of even a wild dreamer. 
When a milk man, named Bill Telling, 
in Cleveland, first seized upon the idea 
of putting milk in bottles and carrying 
it into the house, instead of waiting for 
the customer to walk out to get it, he 
then and there planted the seed which 
revolutionized an industry. 


S ALVIN E. DODD, assistant to the 
president of the Kroger Grocery 

& Baking Company, recently remarked to 
me: “It isn’t a question so much of work- 
ing hard, or even of working intelli 
gently, but of working with the soundest 
idea of what the work is all about. For 
example, I saw a girl in one of our gro- 
ceries up on a ladder cleaning shelves. 
She was intent on her work and was doing 
it well. Then a customer entered. You 
could see that she was disappointed. She 
feared she might have to come down ofi 
her ladder to wait on the customer. Of 
course, she should have thought: ‘Hur- 
rah, here’s a customer. I'll see what he 
wants. This other work can 
later.’ 


be done 


” 


O HUM, there must be a Jot of 
bright ideas waiting to be thought 
up that would make a fellow a fortune. 


cA Star on the Stack 


(Continued from page 9) 


waving of arms from the conning tower. 
The German by the after gun slid cau- 
tiously down to leeward, as if to speak to 
the man on the conning tower. He bent 
down, and it seemed as if he rapped on 
the roof of the house with a handspike. 
Then he straightened suddenly. He had 
heard the men in the house below him! 
Each with the same thought in mind, 
Lawrence and Gilhooley staggered to 
their feet and made for the after rail with 
some vague idea of aiding their com- 
rades aft, perhaps to yell that there was a 
German with a machine rifle by the aftér 
gun, but at that second there was a growl 
and a rumble from the Hannibal’s depths. 
There was a long whistling sigh, most 
human, and the ship plunged forward like 
a horse falling to its knees. Was she 
going down? The bulkhead had 
lapsed! Would she make a plunge of it? 
The ship rolled heavily to port, back 
again, then settled on an even keel. Before 


col- 


Lawrence and Gilhooley could exhale 
their breaths, the German aft had yelled 
madlv. The men in hooded windproofs 
poured from the house, splashed up the 
ladder to the roof, leaped upon the gun 
carriage, whirled, spun, shouted, but to 
Lawrence’s horror made no attempt to 
molest the German, who, in fact, seemed 
to direct them. 

BLAM! 

A sheet of flame that turned to oily 
smoke leaped into air, followed by a tre- 
mendous column of water. 

Meanwhile the submarine, her conning 
tower rocking, a great hole plainly visible 
in it, had dropped astern. Lawrence took 
his eyes from her to watch the Americans 
fishing some Germans out of a patch of 
oil, and when he looked again she had dis 
appeared. Without words he and Gil 
hooley made for the cargo booms, which 
they crossed to get to the after house. 

Tac-tac-tac-tac! Water spouted, what 
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soaked like a fistful of mud suddenly 
showed on the superstructure, the glass in 
a port-hole fiew. 

“Hey! Cut out that shootin’!” shouted 
Gilhooley. His officer turned and vault- 
ing back to the deck they had just left, 
fled around the corner of the house. Gil- 
hooley followed. 

Once around the house they kicked off 
their wooden shoes, tore off the German 
jackets and trousers, and appeared as di- 
sheveled Americans again. This time, 
however, they made their identity certain 
by hails, to the profane astonishment of 
the gun crew, before they left shelter. 

“What the hell is all this?” cried Law- 
rence, clambering up the ladder. His 
words died, as he discovered that the 
black sou’wester did not cover a German 
face, but the honest countenance of one 
Joe Selby, gunner’s mate, first class. 

“The kraut come peekin’ into the 
house,”’ answered everyone at once, “an’ 
we faked him down! Joe put on his oil- 
skins to come up with his machine gun 
and knock over a few on the submarine!” 

“I was waiting for ’em to come a little 
nearer!” grinned Joe. “Then the old 
Hannibal rolis to an even keel like she 
was human an’ helpin’ us. An even keel, 
we can use the gun, an’ a sub right in 
front of it! I hollers for the gun crew! 
Battle stations! Blam!” 

“Two Germans in the galley, one in the 
chart house, the one you knocked, that’s 
four! But there were five in the boat! 
Now where’s the other one?’”’ demanded 
Lawrence. 

At dusk a British submarine on surface 
patrol off Bishops Rock, sighted a strange 
light. It burned for two or three seconds. 

“That’s a Boche recognition signal!’ 
exclaimed her watch officer. From the 
height of the light it had come from the 
bridge of a light cruiser. He leaped be- 
low, and the submarine instantly sub- 
merged. 
| As she rose for a peek with her peri- 

scope, the reason for the mysterious light 
being so high out of the water was made 
plain. It was being thrown from the 
crow’s nest of a drifting steamer, her 
superstructure awash, and an American 
flag and the signal “JED,” which means 
“Out of Control,” flying from her signal 
halyards. 

“That’s Hannibal!” announced the 
officer at the periscope, “but what’s she 
making Boche signals for?” 

The watching officer saw what seemed 
to be sparks suddenly fly up the mast 
toward the crow’s nest, and shortly after- 
ward a figure slide down the stay, to be re- 
ceived by others, and conducted across 
the islands the hoisting gear formed on 
her flooded deck to the superstructure. 

“The report said the gun crew was 
still aboard,” muttered the British offieer. 
“They’re having a scrum with the Jerries.” 

He ordered the torpedo crews to stand 
by, a man with a machine gun to be on the 








: tower, and brought the boat to 


the surface, just in the shadow of the 
drifting Hannibal. 

“Ahoy!” the British officer hailed. 
“This is His Majesty’s submarine R-2. 
What ship is that?” 

“Hannibal of New York, for Havre. 
We’ve been torpedoed!” 
“Aye, we know that! 
crew have been picked up! We’ve had or- 
ders to watch for you! I say, you know, 
someone’s been showing a German recog- 

nition signal from your foremast!”’ 

“°S all right!”’ shouted back Lawrence. 
“It was a German. They sent a party 
aboard us, and he’s the only one we didn’t 
find! Got him now, though! Saw the 
gleam of the light ourselves!” 

The British officer wiped his streaming 
face and measured the distance between 
the Hannibal and his own vessel. 

“Where shall we take you off?” he bel- 
lowed. “Have you a boat? Can you 
come aboard us?” 

“We'll stay aboard awhile!’ answered 


The rest of your 


Lawrence. “There’ll be destroyers look- 
ing for us!” 
“Eh? Stay aboard? What for?” 


Lawrence leaned over the rail, and 
every word carried clearly to the dripping 
figures on the conning tower. 

“See that star?” He pointed over his 
head to where a ragged star gleamed 
through the shadows against the black- 
ness of the funnel. ‘“That means we sunk 
a submarine! Got four Germans and an 
officer to prove it. But if the Hannibal 
sinks we can’t transfer it to another ship. 
We want to stay aboard and enjoy it 
while we can!” 

“Right-o! We'll stand by until you’re 
taken off!” 

The submarine started her motors and 
drew slowly ahead of the Hannibal. 

“Quite mad!” exclaimed one of the 
officers on her conning tower. ‘Fancy 
them hanging on for a ruddy star no one 
but themselves can see! I wish you had 
quizzed them a little more about those 
German signals. Why should a German 
show a light?” 

“If the Germans boarded her,” replied 
the British commander, “‘they’d send a 
man up the foremast to keep watch while 
the rest rummaged about. That’s how he 
got there. When he saw us, he either mis- 
took us fora UC, with our high bow, or he 
knew the Hannibal was sinking under 
him, and made the signal anyway, so that 
we’d rescue that bunch of lunatics. Lucky 
he felt that way. If he hadn’t shown the 
light we’d never have seen her, and be- 
fore daybreak she’d have gone under.” 

“A boarding party!” scoffed the other, 
turning his back to the fringe of a sea that 
had just come over the weather cloth. “I 
wager they didn’t sink the sub after all. 
Just frightened her away! They’ll have 
trouble convincing a board that they rate 
a star for that!” 

“Ummm!” said the commander. “Pos- 
sibly that’s the reason they want to stay 
aboard and enjoy it while they can!” 
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Character in every line and every 
inch of snowy canvas marks this 
proud aristocrat just as character 
created by unusual blend 


distinguishes 
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HARACTER is as definite a reality in 
OLD BRIAR smoking tobacco as in 

the smartest racing yacht. If you will try 
one package of this fine tobacco you will 
instantly realize its character — not merely 
by its fragrance, its appetizing taste, its 
smooth, full mildness, but because the 
choice tobaccos that combine to give OLD 
BRIAR these pleasing qualities, have been 
skilfully blended to produce also a life 
and sparkle missing from ordinary blends. 
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This new self-massaging belt 
not only makes you look thin- 
ner INSTANTL Y—but quickly 
takes off rolls of excess fat. 


| IET ts often weakening—drugs 
are dangerous—strenuous re- 
ducing exercises are liable to strain 
your heart A safe method of re- 
ducing is massage. This method 
sets up a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away the surplus 
fat The Weil Reducing Belt, 
made of special reducing rubber, 
produces exactly the same results 
as a skilled masseur, only quicker 
and cheaper Every move you 
make causes the Weil Belt to 
gently massage your abdomen 
Results are rapid because this 
belt work for you every 
second 


FAT REPLACED BY 
NORMAL TISSUE 


From 4 to 6 inches of 
flabby fat usually van- 
ish in just a few weeks 
Only solid, normal tis- 
sue remains The 
Well Reducing Belt Is 
endorsed by physicians 
because it not only 
takes off fat, but helps 
correct stomach disor- 
ders, constipation, back- 
ache, shortness of breath, 
and puts sagging Internal 
organs back into place 
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running business or industrial organiza- 
tion. 

A fair assurance of promotion is one of 
the things that make a young man stick 
with a firm and give the best he has in 
him. He rises pretty high, let us assume, 
but when he is old he begins to slip. 

What shall we do about Jones? is the 
question. Obviously we can’t fire him. 
He has served faithfully for all these 
years. He may be old now and unable to 
deliver but there was a time when he was 
a cracker-jack. He has an equity in the 
business. So he is continued as a vice- 
president, sav, at a comfortable salary, 
keeps his nice office, his stenographer and 
a few minor problems to spend his time 
on. After all, he has earned them. 

In the Army we have the same situa- 
tion where the clever young adjutant is 
doing the old colonel’s work. 

Some of the obvious things empha- 
sized by army training that are most 
useful in business are neatness, 
loyalty, esprit de corps, promptness of 
decision, and punctuality. These are 
characteristics of any good soldier. In 
business I have found them to be char- 
acteristics of almost every man who is 





order, 





| rising or has risen to the top. I would 
mention especially the prime military 
| virtue of punctuality. The really big 


business man is on time himself, if it is a 
possibility, and he does not make others 
late by keeping them waiting. It is the 








nights were mostly silent. There was 
little artillery fire. The war of attrition 
had not yet begun. The great munitions 
factories were not yet under way. 

On that Christmas Eve my friend 
had crawled in among his blankets, when 
the usual midnight silence was broken 
by an unfamiliar sound. From the 
German line across the turnip-field there 
came the sound of a concertina wailing 
the plaintive melody of ‘“‘Heilige Nacht.” 
As the last note still trembled in the 
startled darkness, the answer came. It 
came from a Cockney mouth-organ 
somewhere along the trench to his right. 
The answer was ‘Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” When it was finished, the concer- 
tina resumed this strange antiphonal 
concert, and the young subaltern drifted 
off to sleep to the music of old melodies, 
tossed to and fro like nosegays in the 
darkness. 

Shortly after midnight, he was awak- 
ened by an apologetic sergeant with a 
tale to tell. Well, sir, the sergeant had 
been prowling in No Man’s Land around 


Inside vs. Outside 
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small Babbitt who keeps you cooling 
your heels in the reception room, some- 
times for no reason except to give an 
impression of great preoccupation. 

Irrespective of whatever else may be 
said about it, the aim and end of a busi- 
ness organization is to make money. The 
aim of a military organization is quite 
different. This fundamental difference 
colors the soldier’s views of life and his 
habits of thought. The attainments of 
the American business man, his ability to 
meet and master problems of industry, 
have been widely acknowledged, whereas 
it has been rather the custom to assume a 
soldier to be a loyal but simple fellow of 
whom no understanding of such mysteries 
is expected. Give the American business 
man his due. His influence is felt in every 
quarter of the globe. Within a generation 
he has transformed the world in which we 
live. But many of the principles by 
which he has been able to create and con- 
trol the vast affairs that are in his hands 
were familiar to military men long before 
this industrial age was thought of. 

There is, of course, no substitute for 
brains. But the trained brain beats the 
untrained brain every time. The Army 
trains its brains, and, I have decided, 
trains them well. My nine years in 
business have given me renewed respect 
for the elementals that make a soldier. 
They have helped me and they should 
help any man anywhere. 


By Word of Mouth 


(Continued from page 17) 


a bit of hedge which had survived the 
casual shelling of those early weeks. A 
German soldier had been aprowl on the 
other side of the hedge. It seems the 
two had got to talking—in English. The 
sergeant did not know what had started 
them off. All those hymns, probably. 
Anyway, they got to talking. Then 
they got to swapping things—fruit drops 
and cigarettes. Then the German had 
suggested it might be a good idea to have 
a football game on Christmas morning, | 
and the sergeant had said he’d have to 
think about it, and—well, what did the 
lieutenant think? What the lieutenant 
thought was summed up in three words. 

“Sergeant,”’ he said, “‘you’re drunk.” 

“It’s Gawd’s truth, sir,”’ replied the 
injured innocent, and held out his grimy 
palm in evidence. In it lay three ciga- 
rettes. And by the light of the guttering 
candle, my friend could see that they were 
monogrammed with the double black 
eagle. 

Next morning, at dawn when the sen- | 
try woke him for stand-to, he stumbled | 
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blinkingly up and out into a world trans- 
formed. In the first light of that Christ- 
masday, No Man’s Land was full of a mur- 
murous, jostling crowd, the English and 
German troops parading up and down 
unarmed, eyeing each other shyly. Be- 
fore long, they were intermingling, and 
there was much smothered, mischievous 
laughter, as of schoolboys playing hookey. 
The monstrous disobedience involving 
the colossal defiance of the high and 
mighty imparted to the whole proceed- 
ings the larky air of an escapade. Soon 
there was a great amount of jabber, with 
much recourse to sign language. The next 
step was a swapping of breakfast. By 
noon, they had reached the stage of being 
photographed in groups. Indeed, my 
friend, the lieutenant, was photographed 
squatting arm in arm with a German 
officer, the while a pleasing cluster of 
Fritzies and Tommies framed this un- 
expected duo. In the afternoon, the 
Tommies dove into their dugouts and 
emerged with an unbelievable amount of 
finery they had gathered in as loot from 
the abandoned French villages through 
which their march had taken them. 
Mouldy old silk hats (originally designed 
for French mayors to wear at funerals) 
replaced yesterday’s helmets. The mas- 
queraders donned sealskin capes and 
carried parasols and behaved like fools. 
They were drunk with the giddy light- 
ness of their own hearts. 

The festive spirit persisted even after 
a few chill winds began to blow on it. 
One distinct draught came from the 
British trenches to the left, where a 
regiment of Highlanders eyed the pro- 





“‘And you'll get along 
faster here, Smith, if you 
don't try to mu scle in! 


ceedings dourly. These onlookers ex- 
pressed their feelings by a lot of Scotch 
silence. Then, through the slow com- 
munications of that as yet unorganized 
front, word filtered forward that the 
brigadier had heard what was going on, 
and was most annoyed. His orders were 
that the British troops were to be got 
back into their trenches at once. As 
dusk was already settling along the 
front, this was not difficult to manage. 
The new friends parted with many vows 
to be on hand for a football game in No 
Man’s Land next morning. 

The young subaltern’s head was fairly 
bursting with wonder. For all he could 
tell, the Highlanders on the left were not 
typical. For all he could tell, something 
like this mutinous outburst of fraternity 
was taking place all along the line, from 
Switzerland to the sea. If so, the war— 
the war, which at that early time, a still 
dazed mankind still found unthinkable— 
the war was over. There would be, the 
lieutenant thought, no authority on 
earth powerful enough to set those men 
fighting again. Some such thoughts as 
these cradled him in his dugout as he 
dropped off to sleep. 

At dawn next morning, he was up and 
out as fast as he could scramble. In the 
dim light across the way, he could see all 
the Germans swarming out of their 
trenches, the same jolly, unarmed lot 
of the day before, much such a crowd, 
I find myself imagining, as we later came 
to know in “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” As they advanced, the High- 
landers on the left opened fire and mowed 
them down. 
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t tells you, step by step, 4 
how to get a steady 


GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


HAVE shown thousands of fellows like you 

the way to secure the well paid, permanent 
Civil Service jobs they now hold. And the very 
FIRST step they took was to send for my 
FREE BOOK. Get it quick! It tells you ex- 
actly what I would, if you came to see me in 
Rochester. Page by page this book tells you EVERY- 
THING you want to know about getting a Govern- 
ment Position. Here are a few “high spots’’: 


Page 4 Tells What Uncle Sam Pays 

He’s the finest, squarest boss in the world. You 
don’ t have to worry all the time about layoffs and be- 
ing “fired.” HARD TIMES DO NOT AFFECT THE 
GOV ERNMENT EMPLOYEE; and he gets an aver- 
age of $200 a year more than other workers. Railw ay 
Postal Clerks start at $1,860 a year and can work up to 
higher paid jobs. My book gives salaries of every 
branch. 


Page 9 Tells How You Pick Your Job 

Pick the job you want; I'll help you get it. You can 
work in your home town, travel or work in Washing- 
ton, D. -Uncle Sam has many openings. 


Page 12 ‘Tells How I Prepare You Quickly 
For eight years I was Official Examiner of the Civil 
Service a so I know just what kind of ques- 
tions are asked. You can depend upon me to help you 
to pass HIGH, and be offered one of the FIRS’ jobs 
open. 
Page 18 Tells About Raises Every Year 
You don't have to take the boss's vague promise of a 
raise—and never get it. You can depend on your in- 
crease from Uncle Sam. Read all about this BIG AD- 
VANTAGE in my FREE BOOK, 


Page 18 Tells About Vacations with Pay 

In some branches you get up to 30 days with pay 
every year, and up to 30 days’ sick leave. See my boo 
for full information on this liberal plan. 


Page 10 Tells About Civil Service Pensions 

Uncle Sam doesn't chuck you out when you're “too 
old.” He retires you on a generous pension. Get my 
hook and read all about this. 
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Ex-Service Men Get Preference 

ou're an American citizen, 18 to 50, you can quit 
wort ae FOREVER about losing your Job or being laid 

T mean it! There's a wonderful PERMANENT — 

fon waiting for you in the Civil Service. You can 
Railway Postal Clerk, Postmaster, Customs Man, Post 
Office Clerk, City Mall Carrier or any of the other pc 
tions described in my book. Send for it NOW and find out 
how I can help you GET THE JOB YOU WANT! Get 
ready NOW for the NEXT Rallway Postal Clerk Exami- 
nation. Mall the coupon today! 


A. BR. Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL 
637 Wisner Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


A. BR. Patterson, Civil Service Expert, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL. 
637 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me your big FREE BOOK telling how I can secure 
a position with me. U. 8. Government paying from $1,850 
to $3, oo a year, with e for adv 
This doesn't obligate me in any way. 
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The Battle of the Boxcars 


(Continued from page 37) 


entertainers who played to a full house, 
with Colonel Blanchard seated in the 
balcony. One of the signs may be seen on 
the snowy white-washed hayrack, attrac- 
tively filled with green branches, on the 
left. Just below, however, are perched 
five soldiers and one nurse of our unit, 
Base Hospital No. 42, organized at Mary- 
land University. Colonel Blanchard must 
have witnessed many such birdlike perch- 
ings. The sign evidently meant little or 
nothing to the manger-sitters in spite of 
the colonel’s usual presence at entertain- 
ments. . 

“In the fall of 1917 and early spring of 
1918, I was on temporary duty at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi. At that time Colonel 
Blanchard was in charge of the medical 
forces there, and while all of my relations 
with him were most pleasant I would 
never have doubted that he meant ex- 
actly what he said by any order or even 
a sign. 

‘Now isn’t the sign explained? If, 
however, these mangers were sat upon 
once too often, no wonder Miss Johnston 
failed to understand the meaning of the 
colonel’s order.” 


OT everybody violated the no- 
N camera rule, but if any soldier in 
France failed to disobey the G. O. for- 
bidding the keeping of diaries his name 
has not yet come to light. Even General 
Pershing and General Harbord kept 
them. So did Private Charles F. Minder 
of the 306th Machine Gun Battalion, 
77th Division, whose letters home, sup- 
plemented by extracts from his diary, 
have just been published under the title 
“This Man’s War’ (Pevensey Press, New 
York). The result is a long and at times 
vivid narrative of soldier experience. 


eg on land, afloat (on the St. 
Clair River or the lakes), in the 
United States and, probably, in Canada 
are being lined up in conjunction with the 
Legion national convention which will be 
held September 21st to 24th in Detroit, 
Michigan. Raymond J. Kelly, chair- 
man, Reunions Committee, 11,200 Shoe- 
maker Street, Detroit, Michigan, is the 
man who will help any and all outfits to 
arrange their plans for luncheons, din- 
ners, steamboat trips or what have you. 

A few of the convention reunions of 
divisional organizations should not be 
confused with the stated annual conven- 
tions of these same outfits. For instance, 
the Third Division national convention 
will be held in New York City, July 13-15, 
but an additional reunion is scheduled for 
Detroit during the Legion convention 
period for those men who are unable to 
make the New York trip. 





Reunions in Detroit, September 21st 
to 24th, with names and addresses of 
whom detailed informa- 


veterans from 
tion may be obtained, follow: 


First Drv.- 
field, Mass 

Fourta Drv.—General 
Miss Dorothy Egan, asst 
av., Chicago, Il. 

32p Drv 
Arrow Club, 
and other festivities 
Brainard et., Detroit 


reunion of IVY men 


secy., 


including smokers, banquets, 


John H. 


12p Div E. D. Hennessy, chman., 15432 Mar- 
lowe, Detroit 
Slst Div.—Reunion of Wildcat veterans. Sgt 


George Dry, R. O. T. 
Harold Heigho, 278 Forrest av., Detroit. 

H. Company Cuive (126th Inf., 31st Mich. Inf 
and Ist Mich. Inf.) 
Theodore av., Detroit. 

326TH M. G. Bn.—Walter W. Wood, Box 1001, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

330718 F. A.—Carl Mounteer, 2224 First Nat'l 
Bank bldg., Detroit 

313TH F. S. Bn 
bldg., Detroit 

‘rgst Separate Bria.,C. A.C., Assoc.—William 
G. Kuenzel, chmn., 24 Gillman st., Holyoke, Mass 

2ist Enors., L. R., Soc Eleventh annual re- 
union. Frederick G. Webster, secy.-treas., 6819-a 
Prairie av., Chicago, Ill 

23p LNGrs.— Reunion under auspices 23d Engrs 
Post, American Legion F. R. Erilsizer, comdr., 
5353 Allendale, Detroit 


Daniel M. Lynch, Hammond 


26TH ENGrs.—Reunion and organization vet- 
erans association fay Bielman, 8100 Gratiot 
av., or W. W. White, 15217 Forrer av., Detroit 

sist Enors Third annual reunion. F. E 
Love, secy., 113 First av., W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

397TH Ry. Enors., A. E. I Eighth annual re- 
union. Chas. M. Karl, pres., 11640 Princeton av., 


Chicago, Ill 

Tank Corps—Reunion of all former Tank Corps- 
men. Victor T. Porter, Tank Corps Reunion Hq., 
2796 Industrial Bank, Washington at Grand River, 
Detroit. 

30TH 
Lovett, 
Detroit 

49TH Aero Seprwn., Kelly Field, Tex 
Welsh, 12619 Mark Twain av., Detroit 

Fryixne Goat Sqeprn., U.S. N. Arr Station, Porto 
Corsini, Italy—E. Mason Gates, Northwood Cen- 
ter, 

3387TH Aero S@pRN. anv Prov. M. P. Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C Homer R. Ostrander, 91 N. Brook st., 
Geneva, N 

280ra avp 828TH AERO Seprns. anD Seprn. B, 
Selfriige Field, Mich.—Jay N. Helm, 940 Hill st., 
Elgin, Ill 

FourtH OsservatTion BaLttoon Co.—Harold G 
Bull, 226 Washington Terrace, Audubon, N 

NorTHerN Bomeine Group, Frevp E 
Van Dyke, Buffalo, Wyo 

U. S. Navat Base No. 6 
Allnavy in and out of Queenstown 
36 E. Linden st., Alexandria, Ve 

Navat Bast No. 27, Plymouth, Eng.—Phil C 
Pack, Ann Arbor, Mich 

U.S. Navat Brry D.C 
Detroit 


S.S. An 


aND 82irm Bwns., Tank Corps—T. R 
910 Donovan blidg., 2457 Woodward av., 


Wm. T 


Jean L 


Proposed reunion of 
Frank Rose, 


Horne, 19947 Greeley, 
napolis—R. C. StClair, 8540 Bennett 
av., Chicago, Il 
lS. S. Rhode 
1118 S. Elmwood av 
: South Dakota 
Brookline, Mass 
W ilhelmina—Dr. M. M 
Washington av., Racine, Wisc 
Base Hosp. No. 114, Beau Desert Hosp. Center, 
France—Geo. R. Barr, 610 W. Congress st., Detroit 
Awer. Rep Cross Hosprtats No. 3 anv No. 112, 


Isiand—Sumner W. Leighton, 
» Oak Park, Ill 
Philip T. Wallace, 14 


ss 
Edwin st., 
U 


ss Sorenson, 3025 


Paris—F. J. Maynard, 501 S. Warren st., Trenton, 
NURSES National Organization _of American 
World War Nurses. Mrs. Samuel E. Bracegirdle, 


5005 Spokane av., Detroit 

REPLACEMENT Unir No. 4—Miss Elizabeth C 
Schau, Box C, Traverse City, Mich. 

1 C. 420, M. S. T. 411—Adolph Illikman, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

DoMGERMAIN Orv. Det 
3. Broad st., Philadelphia, Pa 

University oF Porrrers, 
Leonard, 601 Cadillac Sq. bldg., or Dan M 
703 Hammond bldg., Detroit 

University oF Grenosie, France—Ed. P 
Buckenmyer, 1002 Nicholas bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


Fabian F. Levy, 213 


France—Alan B. 
Lynch, 


ETERANS of the orst Division 
which hailed from the West Coast, 
are following in the footsteps of other 





Antoine Dupuis, 22 Mill st., Spring- 
720 N. Michigan 
Informal reunion under auspices Red 
tours 
Freeman, 429 


ass Technical School, or 


Gordon L. White, secy., 6409 
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divisional societies—the 42d and 27th, as 
we now recall—in their pilgrimage to 
France which gets under way from the 
Pacific Coast on August 14th. Appro- 
priately dubbed a ‘“‘Back to the Front” 
reunion, not only veterans of the gist 
Division, but all veterans interested in 
making a trip back to A. E. F. haunts, 
are invited to join the party. 

On August roth, the party will sail on 
the ex-transport Leviathan, now the flag- 
ship of the United States Lines. The 
itinerary includes visits to London, a 
motor trip through Flanders, visits to the 
gist’s battlefields, a side trip to Cologne 
and Coblenz, Germany, thence through 
the Meuse-Argonne sector, and ending 
with six days in Paris. The Leviathan, on 
which the return trip also will be made, 
will dock at New York on September 
20th, so that those who desire to attend 
the Legion national convention in De- 
troit, September 21st to 24th, may do so. 

Exceptionally low rates for the entire 
trip. Full information may be obtained 
from Guernsey Fraser, Tour Director, 
128 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, or from George P. Miller, rst Vice- 
President, 451 Central Avenue, Alameda, 
California. 


OTICES of additional reunions and 
other activities of veterans’ or- 
ganizations follow: 


Seconp Div. Assoc.—Thirteenth annual reunion, 
Detroit, Mich., July 16-18. Walter Baker, 704 
East Jefferson av., Detroit. 

Tuirp Div.—National convention, Hotel Vic- 
toria, New York City, July 16-19. Ed. Boivin, 
adjt., 230 Schenectady av., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Firra Div.—Annual reunion, Hotel Lafayette, 
31 W. 12th st., New York City, Sept. 5-7. Edward 
\. Vosseler, secy., 200 Broadway, New York City. 

SevenTH Div.—-Limited special edition of History 
of Seventh Division, autographed by Generals Bul- 
lard and Wittenmyer. Six dollars. Addison B. 
Freeman, 1808 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

271m Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 20-22. Write for particulars and for copy of 
The Orion Messenger to C. P. Lenart, secy., Capitol 
P. O. Box 11, Albany, N. Y. 

297TH Div.—Reunion, Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 
26-27. 29th Div. Assoc., 343 High st., Newark, 
N. 

30TH Driv.—Pictures, reports and stories of divi- 
sion’s activities are wanted by A. Murphy, 
Lepanto, Ark., who is compiling outfit’s history. 

37TH Div. A. E. F. 

Vers. Assoc.—Annual 
convention and reunion, 
Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 
9-11. John Edwards, 
secy.-treas., 329 Stone- 
man bidg., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

357TH Driv. Assoc.— 
Annual reunion, Pitte- 
burg, Kans., Sept. 25-27 
The 137th Inf. Band will 
be on hand to play 

Khaki Bill." Fred 

Henney, pres., care 
Hutchinson News and 
Herald, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

357rn Driv., Cuicaco 
Cuaprer—35th vet- 
erans in Chicago area 
are requested to report 
to John T. Major, 5104 
N. Leavitt st., Chicago, 
[ll 

77TH Drv. Assoc.— 
The Memoirs of General 
ilerander are available 
for distribution. Four 
dollars. Proceeds will 
benefit association. Harry Robinson, secy., 28 E. 
39th st., New York City 

207ru Inv. Vets. Assoc.—Fourth annual ogeaien, 
Reeds Springs, Mo., Aug. 27-30. E. E. Wilson, 
comdr., 1934 23d st.-A. cro Il. 

114TH Inr.—Reunion, Sea Girt, N. J., July 11-12. 
H. J. Letter, secy., 343 High st., Newark, J. 

1357 Inv. Ver. Orricers’ Assoc.—To complete 





roster, report to Lt. Col. T. E. Parkhill, 4228 Lyn- 
dale av., 5. Minneapolis, Minn. 

355TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Grand Island, 
Nebr., Oct. 15. Oscar Roeser, 1408 W. Koenig st., 
Grand Island. 

1127x Inr., Co. H—Fifth annual reunion, Capt. 
Geary'’s Camp, Boot Jack Mountain, near Ridgway, 
Pa., Aug. 13. Wm. H. Cannon, Jr., Warren, Pa 

156TH INF. AND IsT La. Ivr., N. G.—First annual 
reunion, Monroe, La., July 16-18, during Legion 
department convention. John R. Humble, P. O 
Box 852, Monroe. 

3577 Inr., Co. M, 907TH Div.—Annual reunion, 
Enid, Okla., Sept. 6-8, conjunction Legion depart- 
ment convention. J. C. Fullerton, 120 E. Main st., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

3597Tn Inr., Co. B—Reunion, Legion hall, Den- 
ton, Tex., Sept. 13. Fred Hopkins, Jr., Krum, Tex. 

104tn M. G. Bn.—Reunion and clam bake, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 5, following Legion dept. con- 
vention. Col. Donald Armstrong, Troop K Ar- 
mory, Syracuse. 

lira F,. A.—Annual reunion, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Sept. 6. R. C. Dickieson, secy., 4816-47th st., 
Woodside, N. Y. 

247ru H. F. A.—Tenth annual reunion, Newark, 
Ohio, July 25-26. Neil Mayer, secy., 264 Woods 
av., Newark. 

1341Tn F. A., Brry. D—Reunion Triangle Park, 
Dayton, Ohio, July 11. Write to D. Btry. Assoc., 
Box 321, Dayton. 

Seconv U. 8. Cav.—Men who served in A. E. F., 
now in the Philadelphia area interested in proposed 
reunion, report to R. Breitinger, 1205 Franklin 
Trust bidg., Philadelphia. 

17TH Encrs.—Central Ohio veterans have organ- 
ized. L. H. McReynolds, 359 Clinton st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

347Tn Enors. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 6. George Remple, secy., 1225 
Alberta st., Dayton. 

Tuairrpv Trencn Mortar Brry., Tarmp Drv.— 
Reunion, New York City, July 20. Se ad Galli- 
telli, secy., 294-17th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

52p Ammun. TRN., c. A. C.—Reunion during 
Legion department convention, Long Beach, Calif., 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2. McKinley H. Thompson, P. O 
Box 81, Modesto, Calif. 

306TH Sup. Trn., Co. 2, 8lst Dirv.—Men in- 
terested in proposed reunion, write » August J 
Krahnke, P. O. Box 156, Whiteville, N. C. 

308TH Moror Sup. Try. Vets. Assoc.—Sixth 
annual reunion, Warren, Ohio, Sept. 5-7. Carl I 
Feederle, 1353 Mahoning av., N. W., Warren. 

Jerrerson Barracks Post Hosp. anp Examry- 
ine Barracks Starr—Fourth annual reunion, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., Sept. 5-7. H. P. Riggin, 512 
N. Pine st., Little Rock, Ark. 

SAAC’s Convention and reunion, Atlantic 
City, N. J., July 15-19. John H. Fetter, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Atlantic City. 

American Frevcp Serv.—Annual reunion, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., July 15-19. Albert E. Herrman, 
1625 W.’ Diamond st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. A. 8.—Annual convention, Atlantic C ity, N.J., 
July 15-19. Lyle C. Jordan, Hotel Jefferson, Atlantic 
City. 

Iranian Contincent, USAAS—Reunion, Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., July 15-18. Wilbur P. Hunter, 5315 
Chestnut st., yyy Pa. 

Sec. 573, USAAS, Italy —Reunion, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Atlantic City, N. J., July 15-19. C. Tom Mul- 
lins, 1522 Albany av. : Brookly DB, Ds Ee 

638TH AERO Seprn. —Reunion, Albany, N. ¥ 
Sept. 5-6. Paul W. Stafstrom, P. O. Box 115, Oak- 
ville, Conn. 

Vers. Assoc. or Arm Serv. Mecu. Reots.— 
Sixth annual reunion, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27- 
29. Thomas J. Leary, secy.-treas., 7141 Jeffrey av., 
Chicago, Il. 

U. 8. 8. Leviathan —A new ship's history will 
soon be distributed and 
all former officers and 
men of the “Levi” are 
urged to send their 
names, addresses and 
wartime rank or rate for 
listing in book. Ninth 
annual reunion will be 
held aboard the Levia- 
than during the early 
part of 1932 H 
Schaeffer, Great Neck 
Towers, Spruce _ at 
Great Neck, L. L., N.Y 

U.8.8. Ilinoise—Pro- 
posed letter reunion. Re- 
port to J Hanford, 
31 E. Tulpehocken st., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

UL. 8. 8S. America 
Monthly meetings are 
held by former crew on 
second Saturday of each 
month at Clarendon 
Congregational Church, 
Hyde Park, Mass. W alter 
M. Cass, 600 Metropoli- 
tan av., Hyde Park. 
Camp MeapeCountry 
Cuvs ann Ist Came Fr 
Nracara Assoc.—Reunion, Ft. Niagara, N. Y., 
Aug. 15. Henry Roeser, Jr., pres.,-Treas. of Ocean 
City, N. J.. or Bill Peck, 1695 N. 56th st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Ir took courage for 
John Hancock to affix his bold 
signature to the Declaration of 
Independence. Great risks at- 
tended his act. 


How like, yet how different, is your 
Declaration of Independence — your 
signature on an application for a life 
insurance policy. 

It also takes courage to face life 
squarely and prepare for the future; 
but your act eliminates risk. It guar- 
antees independence and safety to 
you and to your family, 





Lire INSURANCE Com 

OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence. I enclose 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


Name 


Address 
A. L. M. 
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political machine back home, and easily 
handled legislatures, for re-election, but 
dependent upon the votes of the people. 
We got a chamber forced to pander to 
the crowd and kow-tow to every local 
issue. Instead of a Senate of efficient 
state bosses we got a Senate of fence- 
straddlers and pussy-footers, and petty 
politicians who were compelled to legis- 
late from the point of view and the de- 
mands of Pewamo, Michigan, or Terre 
Haute, Indiana, or Ossining, New York, 
rather than from the point of view of 
national efficiency, and the good of the 
nation as a whole, and the good of 
the capitalistic system in particular. 
So the Senate spends its time wrangling, 
and trying to usurp the functions of the 
judicial, and generally in pasting the 
United States on its solar plexus—and in 
being democratic. 

Now I am no socialist. I’m no anar- 
chist. I’m no capitalist. I’m just a 
fellow trying to do his best and lay up 
enough for a rainy day. I sympathize 
with the theoretical socialists and with 
everybody else who is thinking and 
honestly striving to remould the world 
nearer to the heart’s desire. But I have 
no sympathy whatever with demagogic 
democracy. We are living in a capital- 
istic age. We may be in the beginning 
of it, or the middle, or toward the end— 
but it is the style of the day, and is the 
system we must depend on to keep the 
wheels going around. It may be a lot 
worse than the millennium, but it is a 
heap better than those ages which were 
run successively as military eras, or 
church eras, or king eras or mistresses- 
of-kings eras. The capitalistic era is a 
heap better than anything that has gone 
before. I’ve no idea whatever the sort 
of age which will replace it, but I be- 
lieve it will be a better age of some sort, 
whether socialistic or communistic or 
otherwise. But ages and eras replace 
ages and eras not by demagoguery and 
whoopee and pandering, but by slow 
processes of evolution. Every era con- 
tains within itself the germs which will 
bring it to an end and bring to flower the 
era which is to succeed it. 

So, if our capitalistic age is not worthy 
to continue, it will disappear. Never- 
theless it is the boat we are crossing the 
ocean in. Maybe it is uncomfortable, 
especially for the fellows who man the 
oars. Maybe it leaks. Maybe the ra- 
tions are rotten, but it is all the boat we 
have and there’s a lot of ocean. There- 
fore, it seems to me, the thing to do is to 
keep on bailing and rowing, and to re- 
frain from boring holes in the bottom 
with an auger, and to keep the craft 
afloat until we sight land or some rescuing 





Why I Am Proud To Be an American 


(Continued from page 11) 


vessel that will take us aboard. In other 
words, let’s not sink the boat under us 
until we see a spot to disembark. 

But our legislatures, listening to what 
they think is the vox populi, and striving 
to please anybody who is willing to be 
pleased, look constantly for bigger augers 
to bore bigger holes through the bottom. 

Elected as our legislature is and as our 
executive is, it must behave as it does. 
Or it loses its job. It gets ordered about 
by Anti-Saloon Leagues and churches, 


granges, and American Legions, and a 





“*Pro Patria,’ the sculptured figure 
by Legionnaire Henry Hering which 
dominates the south approach to the 
World War Memorial Plaza in 
Indianapolis 


hundred other organized minorities. And, 
because it hasn’t what we term essential 
guts, it gives in to these organized de- 
mands, selfish demands, demands ex- 
cellent for the organization but harmful 
for the country at large. 

Let us just gaze at Prohibition for a 
moment. It was slick for the Anti-Saloon 
League and its confederates. It may 
have been a morally excellent thing for a 
very small smattering of habitual drunk- 
ards—though we rather fancy the habit- 
uals do not even now go about with 
parched throats. But, as constituted, it 
is bad for everybody else. Commence 
with the farmer who is howling his head 
off and demanding miracles from the 
legislature. When Prohibition came in 
prosperity for the farmer went out. One 


How 


of his biggest markets vanished. 
many million dollars’ worth of his crops 
went to the manufacture of liquor of 
various kinds? How many millions of 
bushels of rye and corn and hops were 
left without a purchaser? What has it 
done to taxes? And every man is 
vitally interested in taxes because taxes 
spell the difference between prosperity 
and bankruptcy. Add the cost of 
rickety enforcement to the loss from 
excise duties and you will find a sum 
sufficient to pay half the taxes of the 
country. From the financial side alone 
Prohibition is a calamity. It costs every 
man in the United States a good many 
cents out of every dollar he earns. And 
lastly it takes out of legitimate enter- 
prise some billions of dollars paid by 
bootleggers and speakeasy proprietors for 
protection. That sum runs into bil- 
lions of dollars a year. But what legis- 
lator dares admit any of these things, or 
that it has caused such wealth and power 
to flow into the hands of criminals that 
the protection of the life and liberty 
of the decent citizen has become im- 
possible? 

Just a few points, an example or two 
to show you how Uncle Sam is battered 
about the ring and why Johnny Risko 
should be the national emblem. For, in 
spite of all these things and a thousand 
more, Uncle Sam comes up for each new 
round and puts up his fists and fights a 
swell fight. It makes me mighty proud 
of him. It makes me proud because I’ve 
a guess where he gets his stamina to 
take it and his courage to keep on 
taking it. Which is from the ordinary 
citizen who goes right on doing the best 
that is in him in spite of misgovernment, 
in spite of demagoguery, in spite of selfish 
organized majorities, in spite of dis- 
honesty in office, in spite of blundering 
and blind groping. Tom and Dick and 
Harry, living on the farm, running the 
shoe store, working in the bank or the 
bakery or digging the ditch! Those are 
the fellows, they are the germs or the 
protoplasms which give Uncle Sam his 
rare endurance and his grand courage. 
And, if we sit tight, and trust Tom, Dick 
and Harry to carry us through, we will 
come through. 

I’m proudest of Uncle Sam when he 
has been knocked groggiest—which is 
at the present moment. 


The editors have asked Representative 
and Legionnaire Royal C. Johnson of 
South Dakota to take springboard in hand 
and leap to the defense of an outraged 
Congress. Mr. Johnson’s reply to Mr. 
Kelland’s animadversions (how’s _ that, 
Bud?) will appear in the August issue. 
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“We Owe Them Everything” 


(Continued from page 23) 


reptiles of the land and sea and air and 
ooze for his bare, hard, bitter, uncertain 
and brief life. We are his legitimate sons. 
Doubtless the first faint stirrings of help- 
fulness and co-operation were felt toward 
his family group when he stood with his 
mate in defense of a child. Then two 
families were forced together for protec- 
tion. Time brought the tribe and 
grouped tribes made a nation. 

In the early days nations knew little or 
nothing of each other. Almost since 
yesterday quickened transportation and 
the unbelievable speed of communication 
have shrunk the span of the earth until 
physical separation is of no account. 
Yet men are still far apart in feeling. 
Notions, delusions, prejudices, hates, 
lusts and fears keep the nations strangers 
to each other and strangers are not 
friends. We must know a man to be his 
friend or claim him as our friend. We 
shall fail in our simple duty if we lose 
any chance to make friends with the 
men and women of other countries. 

The more we know of human life the 
clearer our realization of its spiritual, 
intellectual and physical limitations. 
We are a weak lot compared with what we 
should be, but we are stronger than we 
were. There is some comfort in that 

One wonders and regrets that the 
progress of mankind should not be steady, 
one generation building upon another; 
each age rising upon the shoulders of the 
one before, but it is not so, in spite of 
each age wishing its successors well. 
Che law of life allows but a scant fraction 
of each generation’s hard won- knowl- 
edge to pass on to the next. Humanity 
is like the frog in the well, endlessly and 
with prodigious labor climbing toward 
the light only to slip back forever almost 
to the place of beginning. 

Still with men there is progress up- 
ward. No one who knows even a little 
of life can deny that we rise. If you let 
me return for a moment to the frog, 
in the end there he is at the top of the 
well and in the light, for there is light. 
Some day, when God wills and we de 
serve, man glowing with radiance from 
within and without shall stand full- 
bathed in that light which is truth. 

I have no worry for the ultimate des- 
tination of humanity. How many un- 
countable years men must strive and 
suffer and toil and grow is a question not 
worth a moment’s pause. 

Time and eternity will take care of 
themselves. The past cannot be changed. 
Our concern should be for the present 
and the near future. Today and tomor- 
row you and I, if we are men, must do our 
best. 

And in that doing all of us have a 
common purpose—to help the other man. 


Oh, yes, we all have some of helpfulness— 
a few almost enough, a scant number 
nearer to none, but we all have helpful- 
ness. 

And each of us regrets every personal 
attitude, carelessly or purposely taken, 
which limits his usefulness to others, so 
we despise cheating, and unfair competi- 
tion in business and the professions, and 
so we look with aversion and loathing 
upon war—war, which through our love 
of country and willingness to defend it 
may make us tomorrow the killing ene- 
mies of men of other nations whose 
right to live we would much rather de- 
fend than assail. 

And here is another of the many 
anomalies of life. We fight because we 
are unselfish and willing to sacrifice our- 
selves for the good of our nation. Out of 
the murk of war there always rises to 
shine effulgent the self-sacrifice of the 
men who gave or were willing to give 
their lives in the country’s need. 

The self-sacrifice of war is so splendid 
that in the long last and upon every 
consideration it may be worth nearly all 
of the horror and suffering and sorrow 
and loss which travel in war’s train. 

I doubt not that every man and woman 
within sound of my voice has sometimes 
thought: “Ts it not possible to find some 
splendid spur.to make man’s devotion 
to his country in unemotional peace 
equal to that which he shows when trum- 
pets sound, drums roll and cannon 
roar?” 

Certainly it seems strange that we 
have not yet found the full way. In war 
men are willing to sacrifice age a 
comfort, health, happiness, love, life— 
help their country. In peace all any 
man needs to give is a little of his time 
and energy and money that he may be 
useful to other men, his community, his 
nation, and, through his nation, to the 
world. 

And you may well ask what shall we 
now do to help our country. I am glad 
to offer for your consideration some an- 
swers to that legitimate question. Please, 
then, consider these suggestions or, I 


should say, these reminders to you as 
citizens. 
Patriotism, like charity, begins at 


home, so each citizen should try to make 
himself a better man that he may have a 
better country. For each citizen to do his 
best to live a clean, decent, law-abiding, 
temperate, neighbor-helping life is an 
altogether good way to serve one’s 
country; to study the history of the world 
that he may understand something of 
the nature of the governments and the 
peoples of other countries and thus be 
able to be ready and active in making 
friends with (Continued on page 54) 
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them as a way toward 
quaint himself with the 
laws and institutions of our own country 
that he may be fit to judge public ques 
tions and public men without blinding 
partisanship or prejudice; to discharge 
the duties of citizenship by registration, 
by voting and by himself becoming a 
candidate and holding office even though 
he feels politics a 
nasty mess and of- 
fice-holding a defi- 
nite sacrifice of his 


peace; to 
history 


own interests; to be 
a good friend 
lover and husband 
or wife or mother or 
father with—nomat- 
ter what religion or 


and 


lack of it the 
golden rule as the 
backbone of his 


whole life; to resolve 
that he will not wor- 
ship wealth as so 
many of his country- 
men have done and 
are doing, but to do 
his best 
to shape his life so 
that it will square 
with principles above 
money-getting and 
to hold helpfulness 
to others on a level 
with his thought for 
himself ;tohave pride 
in being part of the 
rank and file, not 
claiming himself su 
perior or feeling him 
self inferior, able to 
rub shoulders and understand in some 
degree the men of all walks of life; to 
love his country and continually to try 
by sound views and sensible means to 
make himself worthy of a worth-while 
country and his country worthy of his 


reasonable 


also spoke. 


own love and devotion. 

The man who finds himself doing these 
things, or most of them, will be a citizen 
of whom no nation could ever complain. 

We live in a strange and wonderful 
time—shorter hours, lighter labor, better 
pay; a life so full of comforts and lux- 
uries that a king of old had not half so 
much. 

Ours is a chemical, an electrical, a 
mechanical age. You are all aware that 
man has made more progress toward 
subduing the forces of nature to his use 
during the last fifty years than in all the 
previous history of the world. 

He has not gone forward spiritually 
at the same speed. By contrast he seems 
to have stood still or gone backward. 


“We Owe Them Everything” 
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There is need for us to do what we can 
to help man’s spirit catch up and keep 
step with his wonder-working mind. 

The men of early days had a hard way 
of life. Whether or no we accept liter- 
ally the curse of Adam, we are conscious 
that bread by sweat has been the heritage 
of countless generations of men. 

Of course we know what modern days 
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A Trisute To Canapa's War Deap 


ATIONAL COMMANDER RALPH T. O'NEIL places a wreath 
upon the Cenotaph during his visit to Montreal as the guest of 
Montreal Post of The American Legion. The post tendered him a banquet 
at which Hanford MacNider, Past National Commander and now Min- 
ister to Canada, was toastmaster, and at which distinguished Canadians 
The addresses were broadcast through a large number of sta- 


tions in Canada and the United States 


represent, especially in this fortunate 
United States of America; a country 
where every man is equal under the law; 
a country always ruled in the end by the 
will of the people; a country whose re- 
wards in normal times to each willing citi- 
zen are surer and greater than those fall- 
ing to the men of any other place or time; 
a country which, because of its good for 
tune in the world of nations, owes an un- 
payable debt of helpfulness and service 
to every deserving nation. 

But these are not normal times either 
in this or other countries. Business dis- 
tress, unemployment and political unrest 
leave the whole world wondering what is 
going to happen. 

I do not care to express an opinion 
about the future of any other country, 
though my strong belief is that every 
nation worthy to live will find ways to 
improve and preserve its own life. 

As to our own country, it seems to me 
we may very clearly perceive the imper 








ative need for straight-thinking, good 
planning, courage, patience and co-oper- 
ation to meet the severe requirements oi 
this new day. For it is new; nothing like 
it was ever known, and we must reason 
and work accordingly. 

Manv of us are encouraged to observe 
unmistakable evidences of the exercise 
of these qualities by such large numbers 
of our people in all 
grades of official and 
private life as to 
warrant full faith in 
our ultimate ability 
to make the needed 
adjustments, 
and complicated and 
difficult though these 
be. 

I may not 
more than touch the 
edge of this colossal 
subject of such vital 
concern to us all 
But some things I 
must \ you 
Thus, I know you 
realize with me and 
take heart from that 
realization that in 
these davs of tempo 
rary unemployment 
great numbers of 
employes are volun 
tarily working fewer 
days or hours that 
their fellows be not 
discharged; numer 
ous employers are 
keeping their help at 
a daily loss and in 
many instances at 
unreduced wages; and not a few employ- 
ers have put in force disability and old- 
age retirements, and profit-sharing. 
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Say to 


E MAY build magnificent monu 
ments and dedicate them with 

ceremonies so impressive that all men 
stand in awe, but the richest monument 
to those of our race who have died for us, 
for their country and for the world, is 
that which we raise in our hearts. 

Those of us who knew them can most 
readily interpret what they would say if, 
from the beyond, they could speak to us 
todav. Each one of them would hope 
that the passing had not been in vain. 

Today, if we be true to them and to 
ourselves, we must renew that resolve 
we one day held, “To give of our best 
and, if need be, our all, for our country.” 

Yes, and to promise them in memory 
of their deeds and death a daily and end 
less giving of ourselves to the nation and 
the principles they loved and served. 
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skipper, he sailed the Resolute to victory 
in the internationa! yacht races. 

American Legion community golf 
courses are getting thick in some States. 
Word is getting around that a tolerably 
good golf course may be fashioned out of 
several hundred acres of meadowland 
without too much expense if the sponsors 
resist the temptation to manufacture 
artificial landscape and don’t go in for 
fancy bent grass greens that require more 
care than orchids. 

Golf pioneers can get a lot of help from 
the Golf Club Organizers’ Handbook, 
published by Golfdom, 236 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago. This is a manual of 
golf club organization, construction and 
operation in smaller communities. Le- 
gionnaire Herb Graffis is editor. Mr. 
Graffis, incidentally, says a surprising 
number of the golf pros of the United 
States served in the war, many of them 
with Scotch and English regiments, and 
war disabilities among them have caused 
a strain upon the treasury of the pros’ 
beneficial association. 


A Million by “fuly 4th 
NE million members of The American 
Legion by July 4, 1931, was the ob- 
jective set by the Legion’s National 
Executive Committee in its meeting at 
National Headquarters in Indianapolis in 
mid-May. ‘This action was taken in a 
resolution calling upon all departments 
and posts to make a special membership 
effort, adopted when the committee 
learned that membership on May 14th, 
as shown by the Monthly’s cards, stood at 
927,005, Of 141,111 more than on the cor- 
responding date of the year before. On 
May 21st, a week later, the Legion’s na- 
tional membership had risen to 950,008. 
Not only in membership but in every 
phase of the organization’s activities, the 
Legion made extraordinary advances in 
recent months, according to reports sub- 
mitted to the national committee. The 
National Finance Committee reported 
an excess of income over expense of 

$59,462 for the preceding year. 


The Legion anda Unemployment 


ATIONAL Commander O’Neil has 
requested President Hoover to call 
together in a non-political assembly re 
presentatives of labor, industry, capital, 
agriculture and other elements for the 
purpose of solving the problem of eco- 
nomic depression. This action was urged 
by the National Executive Committee in 
idopting a report of the Legion’s National 
Employment Commission which, headed 
by Past National Commander Howard P. 
Savage, has been directing a national 
effort among Legion posts to find work 


for unemployed World War veterans. 

The commission in its efforts covering 
many months addressed an appeal to 
every Legion post commander in the 
United States and asked for figures to 
show the extent of unemployment in 
different sections. The first seven hun- 
dred posts which replied to the appeal 
submitted figures which indicated the 
Legion had found work for 170,000 
men. 


The Legion’s Baseball Cities 


|, gree a half million boys are hoping 
that the middle of August will find 
them in Colorado Springs, Colorado, or 
Manchester, New Hampshire. These 
two cities have been selected as the play- 
off cities for the tournaments which will 
decide the championship Legion junior 
baseball teams of the East and the West. 
The winners at Colorado Springs and 
Manchester will play for the national 
junior American Legion championship 
in another city, which, at the time this 
was written had not been chosen. 

Typical of the growing interest in the 
Legion’s national baseball program was 
the action of the Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany in equipping one hundred Legion 
boys’ teams in one hundred towns, lo- 
cated in twenty-six States, spending for 
this purpose $20,000. Dan Sowers, 
former director of the Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission and founder of 
the annual junior baseball program, is 
public relations counsel of the company. 
This action is the largest industrial 
recognition of the Legion’s program, in 
which many business concerns through- 
out the country are locally sponsoring 
teams. 


The Ro// Call 


ARVEY DUNN, whomade the cover 
design for this issue of the Monthly, 
is a member of DeWitt Coleman Post of 
Tenafly, New Jersey. John Philip Sousa 
belongs to Port Washington (Long Is- 
land, New York) Post, and takes an ac- 
tive interest in New York Athletic Club 
General J. G. Harbord is a member 
Davis Post of Bloomington, 
Illinois, his birthplace. Alexander Wooll- 
cott is enrolled with Savenay Post of 
New York City. James A. Drain is Past 
National Commander of The American 
Legion. Leonard H. Nason was a dele- 
gate from Vermont to the St. Louis 
Caucus and helped found Moses Taylor 
Post, Northfield, Vermont. Frederick 
Palmer belongs to S. Rankin Drew Post 
of New York City. Philip Von Blon isa 
member of Wyandot Post of Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
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the main thrust of the offensive whose 
inaugural roar we were hearing. The 
United States now had in France four 
divisions which were fully organized and 
had trench experience, numerically more 
than the equivalent of eight British or 
French divisions. But the four divi- 
| sions were at the other end of France in 
| the American sector. 

Therefore, this seems the fitting place 
in this narrative to follow the course of 
Pershing’s negotiations preserving the 
integrity of his army in their relation to 
the War Department and their effects 
upon home policy and preparations. 
| We know already how the question of 
our method of military co-operation 
| was raised at the outset; that the cardi- 
| nal point of Pershing’s general orders 

when he left Washington was to build 

up his forces as a separate unit, which 
he was doing up to the time the Austro- 

German victory in Italy gave Luden- 

dorff a free hand for an offensive in 

France. Then came the acceleration of 

our program to have twenty-four Amer- 

ican divisions in France by July 1, 1918, 
| with the aid of the British shipping; and 
| the ensuing pressure, which the Secre- 
| tary mentioned at the outset of the 
cablegram, to hasten still more reinforce- 
| ments which would be incorporated as 

small units for training in Allied divisions. 

This suggestion came first from the Brit- 

ish, who had the appeal of a common 

language; but we might take it for granted 
that the French would want their share 
| also. 

When he was abroad with the House 
mission Bliss had a talk on the subject 
with Haig, the British Commander-in- 
Chief in France. In mid-December, 
Haig approached Pershing with a plan 

| to put American battalions (or regiments) 
| in British brigades, one to a brigade, for 
training and initial trench experience in 
| quiet sectors, while the staffs of the 
| American divisions would also be learn- 
| ing their part from the British staff. 
| Then the American battalions were to be 
| withdrawn from the British brigades 
| into their own divisional organizations. 
| Pershing was averse to the Haig plan, 
| his chief objections being “(1) difficulties 
| with the French; (2) (American) desire 
to be self-contained; and (3) training 
| of staffs is required before that of 
| units.” 
| On January 3d Baker was writing to 
the President after a call from the French 
| Ambassador, who thought infiltration 
the best means “to protect our troops 
while they were learning fighting condi- 
tions at the front. 

“It seems to me entirely clear that if 

our regiments are integrated with either 
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French or British Divisions the difficulty 
of getting them back when we want 
them would be very great, and that the 
ultimate effect of such a course would be 
practically to put our troops here and 
there in French and British Divisions 
under the command of French and 
British Commanders, with a correspond- 
ing weakening of the forces under Gen- 
eral Pershing’s command for independent 
operations. ° The disinterested ground 
urged by the French Ambassador, to the 
effect that it was for our good and was 
merely an accommodation on the part 
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of the French, seems hardly to cover the 
whole case. 

“T am assuming that we ought to rely 
upon General Pershing to decide this 
kind of question, as he is on the ground 
and sees the needs as they arise and, of 
course, will preserve the integrity of his 
own forces for independent operations un- 
less the emergency becomes overruling.”’ 

On January 20th General Bliss arrived 
in London on his second visit, this time 
on his way to Versailles as our repre- 
sentative on the Supreme War Council, 
a new body for the better co-ordination 
of the Allies in all forms of transport, 
supplies, and military policy. He brought 
with him figures showing that we could 
not fulfil the twenty-four division pro- 
gram except with the aid of three mil- 
lion tons of British shipping. 

On January 22d, two days after his 
arrival in London, Bliss was writing the 
letters which together form a treasure 
in war literature from a first hand source. 
He was immediately in conference with 
Lloyd George and Lord Reading and the 
heads of the British army. All their 
representations “‘came to the same thing. 
They want men and want them quickly. 
The proposition is, in a general way, for 
them to take our men simply with their 
rifles and the ammunition therefor and 
their clothing—the British to transport 
them and supply them in every way.” 
Bliss was shown information indicating 









that the Germans had already secured a 
decided superiority in men and guns on 
the Western front. However, the actual 
records revealed that the Allies still had 
a superiority in both men and guns. In 
Bliss’ next Jetter, written on February 
2, 1918, from Versailles, after he had 
taken his place at the Supreme War | 
Council, he said that the hope of the | 
Allies was in our man-power. They | 
foresaw that the most they could do | 
would be to hold the line in 1918, and | 
without our prompt aid in rushing over 
man-power, the line would be endangered. 

There might be a great disaster. 

“T doubt if I could make anyone not 
present at the recent meeting of the 
Supreme War Council,” Bliss said, 
“realize the anxiety and fear that per- 
vades the minds of political and mili- 
tary men here.” 

Our question to the Allies was, “Can 
you find transport for our soldiers?” 
The Allies’ answer was, “If we find 
transport for them we must feed them 
into our own divisions in order that 
they may bea promptasset.”’ Pershing’s 
interest was how they were to be fed in 
if he consented at all to the plan. He 
was not consenting. Any likelihood 
that the direct proposition from Haig 

in mid-December might have been pur- 
sued to an immediate result was disposed 
of by the attitude of Sir William Robert- 
son, Chief of the British Staff, who saw 
Haig as having gone over his own head in 
an unwarranted proposal, which would 
build up the American army at the cost 
of the immediate need of American man- 
power. In the many minded business of 
directing the Allied armies, Robertson’s 
own plan was infiltration of American 
battalions into the British divisions and 
their use as replacements without regard 
to American divisional organization. 
Sir Joseph Maclay, British director of 
shipping, said that the men with their 
rifles could be transported much more 
rapidly than as divisions with their divi- 
sional trains. British divisional services 
were organized for twelve battalions, 
which now had been reduced to nine. 
American reinforcement would simply 
bring a British division up to its normal 
strength. 

As the alarm over the coming German 
offensive became more acute, Clemenceau 
said that France would not ask for 
battalions for infiltration into French 
brigades because the British were re- 
ceiving them. To him it was anything 
to get the reinforcements to meet the 
emergency. Meanwhile, the War De 
partment, as it left the decision to Persh- 
ing, was interested only in prompt 
knowledge of any changes in policy 
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abroad in order to adapt the home organ- 
ization to prompt compliance. 

Since Haig’s direct proposition to 
Pershing a month had passed, bringing 
the German offensive nearer, and cor- 
responding increase of Allied apprehen- 
sion and pressure, when we find that 
Baker in writing to the President on 
January roth, referred to two dispatches 
from Pershing with regard to the use of 
American troops. “The plan, you will 
recall, was worked out by General 
Pershing in conference with General 
Robertson, the British Chief of Staff, and 
had the approval of the French General 
Staff and of General Pershing. 

“In short, the suggestion is that 150 
battalions of United States troops be 
transported by the British, in their own 
tonnage, and assigned by them three 
battalions to each of their divisions, to 
enable them to keep their divisions at a 
strength of twelve rather than nine 
battalions. General Pershing’s stipula- 
tion is that these troops are to be trans- 
ported by the British without interfering 
with or lessening the tonnage aid which 
they are to give us to carry out our own 
military program as agreed upon with 
General Bliss’ —that is, the program of 
twenty-four divisions in France by July 
1, 1918. 

The War Department had drawn up a 
plan as to how the battalions for the 
additional program were to be chosen. 

“By taking fifty regiments practically 
equally from the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the National Army, 
no discrimination would be introduced 
into our own service,” Baker con- 
tinued. “... These regiments would, of 
course, have to be armed by the British 
in order to co-operate with their forces. 
Chey would, therefore, take with them 
only their clothing equipment. The 
tonnage cargo requirements for the sus- 
tenance of these fifty regiments would be 
great, if we had to arm and supply them. 
It would therefore not be practicable for 
us to send these troops (about 150,000 
men), in addition to our own military 
program of 24 divisions, until after July 1. 
Meanwhile, if they are sent now they will 
be of material assistance to the British, 
will be trained with the British forces, 
and_ will make a substantial contribution 
on our part to the military strength of 
the Allies on the Western front.... As 
this project has the approval of General 
Pershing and of our own Staff, and is in 
the judgment of both the British and 
French General Staffs a wise course, I 
recommend that it be adopted.... When 
we select these regiments to send them 
abroad it will necessitate a reorganiza- 
tion of some of our own divisions and will 
leave a surplus of some division and 
brigade commanders, both in the Regular 
\rmy and the National Guard, who will 
no doubt complain at the breaking up of 
their commands. We will endeavor to 
absorb these surplus officers by assigning 


the best of them in the places of men 
found physically disqualified or other- 
wise relieved for lack of military efficiency. 
Under all the circumstances, I think the 
inilitary thing to do ought to be done, 
and if it meets with your approval I will 
send General Bliss, who arrived to-day 
in England, the cablegram attached 
hereto.” 

The cable to Bliss said that the proposal 
must include “the understanding first, 
that the battalions could be recalled for 
service with our own divisions should it 
be determined wise to do so; second, that 
the transportation of these troops shall 
not interfere with the assistance in ton- 
nage to be provided by the British to 
carry out our own military program.” 
That is, the twenty-four division pro- 
gram. 

Shortly before this I was briefly in 
Washington, and this leads me to intro- 
duce a bit of personal evidence about the 
attitude of the President himself. Al- 
though I was only a reserve major at the 
time, it was in keeping with the duty that 
brought me home that I should be re- 
ceived by the Commander-in-Chief of 
both the Army and Navy in his study at 
the White House. I need not dwell upon 
his familiarity with the bold outlines of 
the war situation or that I should have 
been untrue to my experience if I did not 
present the practical difficulties of 
adjusting national temperaments to in- 
filtration of our battalions into Allied 
divisions. I said that in the case of the 
French the difference of language made 
amalgamation most hazardous to the 
efficiency of French divisions as well as 
our battalions. He listened most courte- 
ously. When I rose to go he bade me tell 
General Pershing that he might depend 
upon undeviating support in building up 
an independert American army; but in 
the event of an acute crisis we must give 
all we had in any way that we could. 

Beside his desk in his study was the 
President’s own typewriter. He was 
adept in both shorthand and typing. 
His own typewritten letters were familiar 
to Cabinet officers. After Baker was 
sworn in as Secretary of War, the first 
letter he received from the President was 
in Mr. Wilson’s own typing, which he 
reminded Baker might be accepted as an 
intimation that what he had to say was 
personal. Owing to the President’s use 
of a typewheel machine it is easy to 
identify letters of his own typing in the 
files, which, I must say, were frequently 
not personal or dealing with actual 
matters of policy, and evidently written 
in his study without bothering to call 
a stenographer. In view of my talk with 
him on the subject of an independent 
army it was interesting to find in the 
Baker files a letter typed by himself to 
Baker on January 2oth, in which he was 
distinctly apprehensive lest the British, 
in their eagerness to recruit their army 
with our (Continued on page 58) 
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battalions, should cut us off from the 
tonnage they had agreed to supply for 
our twenty-four division program. 

A cablegram from Pershing on Jan- 
uary 31st left the plan for dispatching 
the battalions to the British without 
their general officers and staff so much 
paper in the files. He and Robertson 
had not come to the agreement which 


had: been announced two weeks pre- 
viously. ‘‘Addi- 
tional man-power 
could be provided 
as quickly on the 


Western front by 
some plan not en- 
tailing amalga- 
mation.” Persh- 
ing’s counter 
proposition was 
practically the 
one which Haig 
had proposed in 
mid-December. 
Sir Joseph Ma- 
clay, British di- 
rector of shipping, 
in face of Robert- 
son’s assertion 
that failure to 
provide it meant 
disaster, was un- 
yielding in his 
conclusion that 
the extra shipping 
was not available 
for further Amer- 
ican reinforce- 
ments. There was 
not enough for the 
twenty-four division program. But Lloyd 
George now signed an agreement agree- 
ing to bring over six additional American 
divisions to be assigned to the British. 
Further details as to how the divisions 
were to be used were left, as Pershing de- 
sired, to negotiations between him and 
Haig. 

Not once had the President, Baker, or 
their military advisers at home, deviated 
from the principle of keeping our army 
intact. No statesman, no general, no 
army, no nation could normally desire 
anything else. The issue of the hour 
was in the danger that the Allies’ West- 
ern line, behind which we were training 
and forming our army, might be broken. 
But an agreement to bring the additional 
divisions did not mean that transport 
would be forthcoming. This was left to 
the British director of shipping, who had 
none to spare. Even Lloyd George 
could not materialize ships out of a con- 
juror’s hat. 

While on the subject, we may as wl 
know the final conditions under which 
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the six additional divisions were to serve 
with the British. The negotiations be- 
tween Pershing and Haig were not con- 
cluded for some weeks. Their result, 
which appears in a cablegram of March 
11th from Pershing to the War Depart- 
ment, closely resembled the original 
proposition by Haig while being far re- 
from the Robertson plan for 
men and rifles. The 


moved 


replacement by 





Wife: Have you anything that won't push down his ears? it 


main variation was that our artillery and 
ammunition trains were to be trained in 
our own area. The divisions were to 
come as divisions at full strength. The 
British were to supply us with machine 
guns. We were to bring our motorized 
transport but no animals, harness, or 
animal drawn vehicles, with some minor 
exceptions. 

Our regiments were to get their initial 
trench experience with the British, 
while our divisional staffs were to be built 
up to receive them back into the divi- 
sional fold. Thus the men of the 77th, 
82d, 35th, 28th, 4th, 30th, and 27th 
Divisions—for there were eventually to be 
seven in all—might be sure they were not 
to become simply replacements for the 
British army, and were to become part 
of their own, although in a crisis they 
might have to fight as parts of British 
divisions. One of the items the War 
Department must look after in the 
course of the arrangements to comply 
with the requirements of the cable of 
March 11th was to have our motor 









trucks “‘so loaded on ships as to be im- 
mediately available on dockage. It will 
not be possible for British or ourselves to 
meet local debarkation requirements at 
Cherbourg.” 

And all this had been happening in the 
course of the blizzardous winter at home, 
when Baker was facing his Congressional 
inquisitors and running the gauntlet of 
their criticisms of his policy at home 

and abroad. 


Y THE mid- 
dle of Febru- 
ary it was known 
that the German 
concentration 
was to be on the 
inside curve of 
the French line 
between Cham- 
pagne and Arras. 
Ludendorff’s 
ability to effect a 
surprise must be 
in the exact point 
of his main thrust. 
He might make it 
southward or 
eastward. It 
seemed logical to 
seek the joint be- 
tween the French 
and British 
armies and try to 
separate the two, 
and driving into 
the gap, spread 
turning the 
French back on 
the defense of Paris, and the British on 
the defense of the Channel ports. 

The Allies ought to have a reserve 
army ready to prevent a breach wher— 
ever the attack came. 

This measure of preparedness was 
something as obvious to the civil as to 
the military mind. No soldier in any 
staff council would have contested it. 
The French army naturally had {t in 
mind for the French front, and the 
British for their own. But who was to 
have it in mind for the whole? Who was 
to think for the whole in such a crisis as a 
gap between the two armies? The an 
swer was in the province of the many 
minds of the Supreme War Council in 
their labors to act as a single mind. 

When Bliss appeared at the Supreme 
War Council he brought the detached 
view of America, in her distant isolation, 
to continental rivalries as alien to us as 
they were inbred to his European col- 
leagues; and that view was expressed in 
the terms of his Olympian philosophy. 


He was a general with four stars, as well | 
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as Pershing, and he was still in name the 
Chief of Staff of our army. The differ- 
ences among the eminent military leaders 
of both France and England were not to 
be repeated in his relations with Pershing, 
which were to have no edge, no jealousy 
Pershing was the field commander. Bliss 
was there to aid the machinery of Allied 
council in support of Pershing; he was the 
interference for the man who carried the 
ball. The two American generals had one 
purpose, and that was to win the war. 
When America could have none of the 
spoils, they were not tempted to divide 
the spoils before the war was won. Nor 
was our country under the thickening 
cloud of that gathering German offensive 
whose burst might place German sentries 
patroling our streets and roads as con- 
querors. 

Bliss became the spokesman of a uni- 
fied command which the logic of the 
military situation might not win against 
the stiff fact of national interests. ‘The 
supreme commander would be French. 
Lloyd George might favor the idea pri 
but British public opinion, and 
in its experience of 
with the French 
to accept a 


vately, 
the British army, 
liaison in operations 
army, were not yet 
French commander. 
Bliss’ support of the plan of an Allied 
reserve had more immediate influence. 
The Council voted for the 
apportioned the divisions which were to 
from the French, 
Foch was 
Coming 


ready 


reserve and 


be drawn to form it 
British, and Italian armies 
chosen as its commander. 
events were to justify his foresight as to 
the method of the Germans’ 
campaign 

But he was to remain there at Ver- 
sailles through the ensuing weeks until 
the German drive began with only a re 
no soldiers to command 


offensive 


serve on paper, 
the sword that had been so auspiciously 
put in his hand only another gesture for 
\llied unity. Meanwhile the Allied 
public had an idea that the reserve 
existed. Forth to all the censorships and 
across to America went the warning that 
no mention must be made of its size, its 
location, and composition, while that re- 
serve still Ferdinand 
Foch, a bow-legged little French general, 
aged faithful right 
hand man, General Weygand. 

In all the three years and eight months 
of the war the Germans had never so 
completely had the offensive advantage, 
never so completely made the Allies do 
guessing and thinking to meet German 
offensive threats as in the early Spring 
f 1918. The choice of guessing and 
thinking as to what was in the single mind 
it the German grand headquarters ex 
tended to the ends of the earth. Between 
the French and British interests, the 
French and British minds and civiliza 
tions, Pershing, with the thin-lipped smile 
that irritated Clemenceau, the tan of the 
Mexican service washed out by Lorraine 


consisted of one 


sixty-six, and his 





mists leaving his complexion the tone of 
the grey of the rocks at West Point in 
somber weather, was sticking to his 
fixed idea of an American army. 
The French and British staffs 
eager to have control of American man- 
power. They saw the American staff as 
amateur, without time to learn the lessons 
they had learned in three years of war, 
which had eliminated the weak and found 
the able, to meet the coming crisis which 
would decide whether the war was to be 
won or lost. The American staff was 
confident it was making a system better 
than either the French or British. While 
at present it had to play a humble part, 
in 1919 it would have the master part in 
command of the greatest army and itself 
dictate the military policy of the whole. 


were 


HAT if American soldiers had been 

on the roads over which the Secre- 
tary was riding back of the hinge between 
the British and French armies? It is not 
the province of this narrative to indulge 
in speculation, but in this case imagina 
tion summons it to the blue sky and 
sounds back to Anthony Wayne, to 
George Rogers Clark at Vincennes, to 
King’s Mountain, to Pickett’s charge, 
the Federal charges at Fredericksburg, 
Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville, 
the Iron Brigade at Gettysburg, the little 
band that stormed San Juan Hill. Sup 
pose our four divisions, the rst, 2d 
26th, and 42d, had gone into the gap to 
which Foch sent the French divisions 
four days later! ‘To realize how they 
would have fought we do not have to 
turn back to pre-World War historical 
examples, but consider only the gallantry 
of American divisions which had been in 
France only two months and had little 
or no trench experience when they went 
over the top against the barbed wire in 
the Meuse-Argonne. 

As the event turned out, probably they 
would have had the glory of stopping 
the thrust. Then London and Paris and 
San Francisco and New York would not 
have been wondering why our army was 
not there in the greatest crisis of the war 
since the Marne. 


eH THAT memorable day of the great 

German drive of 1918 Baker’s car 
was taking him over the same roads 
which had seen the retreat of the British 
army in 1914 before the advance of von 
Kluck’s right wing. 

Now refugees were on the roads again, 
and in their eyes was the stoicism of fate. 
It was the sight of these French refugees 
along every road to the rear that put 
spirit in the veteran French divisions 
which were sent into the breach between 
the British and French armies a few days 
later. The soldier who passes on the 
way into action driven women and 
children of his own blood has the spur 
to avenge their suffering and prevent 
theirs being the (Continued on page 60) 
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fate of his own kin behind the line. 

It was inconceivable that two men on 
such a journey as we were making 
should not talk of what they saw; and that 
the talk should not congeal in the stark, 
cold realization, in the face of such evi- 
dence, that not large bank accounts or 
material resources—checks on them 
could not be cashed in time—but the 
courage, the skill, the weapons, the 
steel and human will that made the 
wall of steel, which was a British wall 
that day, stood between our security 
in a motor car bevond the range of 
shell-fire and our becoming refugees. 

The towers of the Amiens Cathedral 
appeared in the afternoon light above 
the glut of war traffic around the town. 
If the Germans reached Amiens, the 
focal railroad point that was capital of 
the British army in France, then, in the 
battle of movement in the open, they 
had not to go much further before it was 
downhill to the sea. 


AX WE went on board the cross-Channel 
boat, some Australian soldiers, who 
were on their way to leave in England, 
received the order to return over the 
gangplank just as it was about to be 


raised. ‘They were not to see Blighty this 
time. Some of them would never see it 
again. They received the orders as 


veterans will, fatalistically. They did 
not step lightly off the boat, they just 
stepped, gears grudgingly reversed. They 
were dependable, war seasoned veterans 
who knew their part when they faced 
the enemy. 


T HAD been the way of offensives on 

the Western front that the great gain 
was on the first day; there was less gain 
on the second, by the third momentum 
was lost, and then the communiqués 
announced that “we are consolidating 
our gains.”” But the precedent had been 
broken. Saturday morning’s report of 
the second day, and then Sunday morn- 
ing’s of the third day, told of more towns 
taken, towns which the British had 
fought so sturdily to win at such heavy 
costs, of the further progress of the 
threatening line on the map toward 
Amiens. Baker was seeing London on 
its grimmest Sunday. The news of the 
British regulars in retreat in 1914 had 
been a shock to England, soon followed 
by the good news of the Marne. The 
suspense of the first and second battles 
of Ypres, and of Verdun, had the support 
of the underlying confidence that the 
British new army was forming and that 
its weight in the balance assured even- 
tual victory. America had come in as an 
offset to the collapse of Russia and un- 
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restricted submarine warfare. The Brit- 
ish had endured stricter food rationing 
with the easier fortitude as the British 
new army had begun its Flanders offen- 
sive in the summer of 1917; and they had 
had, as an imperial people, the compen- 
sation of the capture of Jerusalem for the 
Austro-German offensive from the Alps 
to the Piave. Now all the power of the 
German army was concentrated against 
one part of the British line and sweep- 
ing on as if to repeat the Caporetto 
disaster in France. 

Never had an American’s presence been 
quite so important in London as that of 
the American Secretary of War at this 
time. Preceding the personal appeal to 
him, Lord Derby had sent the following 
cable to Lord Reading, become British 
Ambassador in Washington, which was 
circulated to the British War Cabinet: 

“You should explain to President that 
we are engaged in what may well prove to 
be decisive battle of the war. The Ger- 
mans are concentrating the greater part 
of their available forces against the Brit- 
ish front and are pushing their attacks 
with the greatest determination. We 
have every hope of checking them, but 
our losses have been very heavy and will 
be heavier. You should appeal to 
the President to drop all questions of 
interpretations of past agreements and 
send over infantry as fast as possible 
without transport or other incumbrances. 
The situation is undoubtedly critical and 
if America delays now she may be too 
late.” 

The emergency which had been con- 
templated in the general orders to Per 
shing had come. Baker telegraphed to 
Pershing suggesting that he see Pétain 
about how to make our assistance avail- 
able. A copy of this telegram was re- 
peated to the President. Next day 
Baker himself would be in Paris to meet 
Pershing. 


AS OUR own people read the bulletins 
they were seeing the Allied wall, 
which had become a fixture on the map, 
coming in deeper day after day. It was 
the British and French armies which were 
yielding this time. The place was not 
Russia, Rumania, or Italy, but France, 
where we had an army of ourown. A gun 
inside the German lines, with a range of 
seventy-five miles, dramatized the Ger- 
man offensive in a sensational display to 
affect Allied morale by a bombardment of 
Paris. Our newspapers reported that 
shells from the latest “Big Bertha’ had 
not disturbed the calm of Palm Sunday 
crowds. But three days later the fact 
came through the censorship that thelong- 
range gun had killed seventy-five and 





wounded ninety in a Good Friday service 
in a Paris church. The Kaiser was quoted 
as saying that the Lord had “gloriously 
aided” and that ‘we shall win every- 
thing.’”” The Germans reported the tak- 
ing of 45,000 prisoners and 600 guns. 
London reported that three million Ger 
mans were now massed on the Western 
front. McAdoo said that the next Liberty 
Loan would be for three billion dollars. 
General Wood was urging Congress to 
hasten over troops. There was angry 
criticism of American delays by senators. 
Senator Lodge said a year had been lost; 
it was time that the people knew the 
truth. Roye fell; the Germans were near 
Albert. Practically all the old battlefield 
of the Somme had been lost. And with 
every communiqué our public looked for 
word that the Americans were engaged. 

And so for five days the struggle had 
continued, with all the news against the 
Allies. On March 26th Secretary of 
State Lansing sent a cable to Ambassador 
Page, saying, “‘I am desired by the Presi 
dent to request you to ask the Secretary 

if War if he does not consider it would be 

wise and have a beneficial moral effect for 
him to return to France at once.” But 
the telegram followed Baker to Paris, 
where he had already arrived on the 26th, 
to go into immediate consultation with 
Pershing. He informed the President 
that he had postponed his trip to Italy as 
“the next few days are critical with regard 
to the German offensive.”’ 

Bliss, who was back from Italy, met 
Baker at Boulogne, bringing all the latest 
information from his colleagues of the 
Supreme War Council: that Italy in the 
crisis, when her fate was bound up with 
the crisis in France, must depend upon 
the men and resources she had to resist 
any Austrian offensive. Bliss had the 
events’ powerful argument for a unified 
command on that day when von Hutier’s 
persistent blows against Gough’s break- 
ing and outnumbered army was broaden- 
ing the breach between his right and the 
French left. The subject of unified com- 
mand had come up in Baker’s talks witb 
British leaders in London. Although it 
has not been my practice to quote letters 
that Baker wrote after the war, I shall 
quote the following from a letter that he 
wrote to Bliss on October 24, 1922: 

“T recall very well the interview at the 
White House after your return in 1917, 
and the attitude of the President on the 
subject of single command. From that 
time, he and I discussed the subject sev- 
eral times, and with his permission I 
brought it up more or less casually with 
British military representatives in Wash- 
ington. When I went to Europein March, 
1918, you will recall that you and I dis- 
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cussed the question at Versailles before 
the big drive began. I went to England 
and had dinner at Ambassador Page’s 
house with Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Henry 
Wilson and others. The big drive was 
then on, and at the dinner table that 
night the question of unified command 
came up, Mr. Lloyd George stating as a 
comment upon the breach made between 
the British and French lines by the Ger- 
mans: ‘This means a unified command.’ 
Admiral Sims, who was present, re- 
marked: ‘Why could you not have done 
that months ago?’ To this, Mr. Lloyd 
George responded that no British govern- 
ment which had proposed putting the 
British army under a French commander 
prior to that time, could have remained in 
power. 
unified command and told him that Presi- 
dent Wilson had shared it from the be- 
ginning, but had felt that until our own 
military efforts were more formidable we 
had no right to urge it on his attention.”’ 


HEN Haig learned that Pétain had 

concluded that the French army 
must protect itself he sent for Wilson, the 
British Chief of Staff, to come to France. 
And the next day, the 25th, he took a de- 
cisive step. He gave General Weygand 
a note asking for at least twenty French 
divisions “astride the Somme, west of 
Amiens,” divisions for the purpose of 
acting against the flank of the German 
attack on the British army. And Haig 
further said, ‘“The British army will have 
to fight falling back slowly and covering 
the Channel ports.” In other words, 
either aid must come from the French or 
the division of the two armies was an ac- 
cepted fact in future action. 

“Each of the two commanders-in-chief 
found himself faced by the responsibility 
he owed his country,”’ according to Foch. 
“Each was concerned most of all with 
preserving and maintaining his own army. 

As opposed to a single German bat- 
tle, two distinct battles were being fought 
by the Allies: a British battle for the 
ports, and a French battle for Paris.”’ 

On the afternoon of March 26th, the day 
that Baker was arriving in Paris, Clemen- 
ceau, Foch, Pétain, Haig, Lord Milner, 
and Wilson, Chief of the British Staff, 
were in council in the garden of the town 
hall at Doullens, south of Amiens, when 
there was already a gap of twelve miles 
between the two armies. All agreed that 
Amiens must be saved; and this could be 
done only by common action. So out of 
grave necessity unified command, which 
had been so much bruited, was born. 
Clemenceau and Milner signed the follow- 
ing agreement: 

“General Foch is charged by the British 
and French governments with co-ordinat- 
ing the action of the Allied armies on the 
Western front. To this end he will come 
to an understanding with the command- 
ers-in-chief who are requested to furnish 
him with all necessary information.” 


I expressed delight at the idea of © 


This was far from actual supreme com- ] 


mand. Foch could not give orders. 
Compliance with his direction of troop 
movements was subject to the consent of 
Haig and Pétain. 


ERSHING was not at the conference 
in Doullens, as no American soldiers 
were near Amiens; but he strongly fa- 
vored the choice of Foch with his simple 
remark, “I’m for Foch.” As for his own 
attitude in the crisis, that is reported in a 
telegram by Baker from Paris to reas- 
sure Llovd George, whose mind had been 
so persistently on American reinforce- 
ments as the only way to prevent Allied 
defeat: 

“For Ambassador Page. Please see the 
Prime Minister and tell him that before 
the receipt of my telegram General Per- 
shing has been in conference with General 
Pétain and placed at his disposal the four 
American divisions which have had some 
experience in the trenches. The whole 
question of where and how to use them is 
left to Pétain and he is putting them all 
in line, thus relieving theirs for service 
elsewhere.” 

The French commander-in-chief evi- 
dently had not as much confidence as the 
British in the Americans, whom Haig 
might judge by our continental neighbors, 
the Canadians. And although the 
American division was double the size of 
a French division, Pétain had assigned an 
American division to hold the same 
length of an inactive line as a French 
division; and he did not change the rule 
when he decided to put our divisions in 
quiet sectors in Lorraine to relieve the 
French divisions which he evidently pre- 
ferred to send, rather than American, to 
face the German concentration. 

Baker continued his bulletins to keep 
the President informed of the situation. 
On the 27th, the day after Foch took 
charge, he was reassuring the President 
with the word that contact between the 
British and French armies had been re- 
established. Our engineer troops were 
being hurried from the lines of communi- 
cation. On the 27th he concluded a tele- 
gram to Page, our Ambassador in Lon- 
don, for the information of Lloyd George: 

“The question of preferential treat- 
ment of infantry from the United States 
cannot affect the present situation but 
will be treated as the needs of the situa- 
tion require. Meanwhile the infantry of 
the first six divisions to be brought by the 
British can of course be brought first” — 
that is, the six whose battalions were to 
be introduced into British brigades. 
Divisions with full equipment for Per- 
shing’s army, as a part of the twenty-four 
division program must give precedence 
to the six. 

On the same day the anxious military 
representatives of the Supreme War 
Council had adopted a resolution that 
“the new situation requires new deci- 
sions.” The (Continued on page 62) 
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security of France must be assured. 
“as soon as possible” 
had priority over all other as 
“Tt is highly desirable 
that the American government should 
assist the Allied armies as soon as pos- 
sible by permitting, in principle, the tem- 
porary service of American units in Allied 


Here was an 
that 


soon as possibles. 


Army Corps and Divisions. Such rein- 
forcements must, however, be obtained 
from other units than those American 


units which are now operating with the 


French ... 

“The military representatives are of 
the opinion that, from the present time, 
in execution of the foregoing, and until 
otherwise directed by the Supreme War 
Council, only American infantry and 
machine gun units, organized as that gov- 
ernment may decide, be brought to 
France, and that all agreements and con- 
ventions made in conflict with this de- 
cision be modified accordingly.” 

Our twenty-four division program, the 
building of our army, must wait upon the 
maintenance of the French and British 
armies up to strength out of the reservoir 
of our man-power. 

Bliss hastened to Baker in Paris with 
the resolution immediately it was passed. 
As soon as Baker had read the resolution 
he sent a cable to the President in which 
he said that the agreement which ‘‘post- 
poned the organization and training of 
complete American divisions as parts of 
an American army, ought to be conceded 
only in view of the present critical situa- 
tion and continued only so long as that 
situation neces- 
sarily demands it. 
The question of 
replacements will 
continue to em- 
barrass the Brit- 
ish and French 
governments, and 
efforts to satisfy 
that need by re- 
taining American 
units assigned to 
them must be an- 
ticipated, but we 
must keepin mind 
the formation of 
an American 
army, while, at 
the same time, we 
must not seem to 
sacrifice joint effi- 
ciency at a criti- 
cal moment to 
that object. 
rherefore I rec- 
ommend that you 
express your ap- 
proval of the 
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military representatives’ joint note in 
the following sense: 

“*The purpose of the American Govern- 
ment is to render the fullest co-operation 
and aid, and therefore the recommenda- 
tion of the military representatives with 
regard to the preferential transportation 
of American infantry and machine gun 
units in the present emergency is ap- 
proved. Such units when transported 
will be under the direction of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces and will be assigned for 
training and use by him in his discretion. 
He will use these and all other military 
forces of the United States under his 
command in such manner as to render the 
greatest military assistance, keeping in 
mind always the determination of this 
government to have its various military 
forces collected, as speedily as their train- 
ing and the military situation will permit, 
into an independent American army, act- 
ing ia concert with the armies of Great 
Britain and France and all arrangements 
made by him for their temporary training 
and service will be made with that end 
in view.’”’ 

This answer came from Washington: 

“The President concurs in the joint 
note of the Permanent Military Repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme War Council 
in the sense formulated in your number 
sixty-seven March 28th and wishes you to 
regard vourself authorized to decide ques- 
tions of immediate co-operation or re 
placement.” 

The British were feeling better about 





The magician takes his family on a picnic 


shipping. Their apprehension that the 
longer days of February and March 
would see an increase of submarine de- 
struction had been happily unfulfilled. 
Not only that, but sacrifices in other di- 
rections must be made when German guns 
were in the range of the outskirts of 
Amiens and further German offensives 
were inevitable. We were to supply 
120,000 infantry and machine gun per- 
sonnel to be brought over in April. Baker 
made it clear that these were to serve with 
the British or French only until the 
emergency was over. Baker would not 
commit himself to continue the program 
beyond the month of April. 


N‘ YW we return to the subject of uni- 
fied command. Already, on the 
27th, Baker had cabled the President 
announcing that the Foch ‘‘arrangement 
was everywhere regarded as most happy 
and will probably mean a supreme com- 
mander for the rest of the war.”’ The 
next significant cable from him on the 
subject was on the 28th: 

“General Pershing with General 
Foch today. On his return I will send you 
real situation with regard to supreme 
commander. No announcement has been 
permitted on the subject and some con- 
fusion exists as to just what has been 
done—”’ in the fog of war where Foch un- 
der the faint authority he had received 
was making his dispositions which had 
already closed the gap between the two 
armies but not yet stayed the German 
horde’s progress toward Amiens. 

“T am come,” 
Pershing said to 
Foch on March 
28th, “to say to 
you that the 
American people 
would hold it 
a great honor 
for our troops if 
they were en- 
gaged in the pres- 
ent battle. I ask 
it of you in my 
name and in that 
of the American 
people. There is 
at this moment 
no other question 
than that of fight- 
ing. Infantry, ar- 
tillery, aviation— 
all that we have 
is yours to dis- 
pose of them as 
you will. Others 
are coming, which 
are as numerous 
as will be neces 
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sary. 1 have come to say to you that the 
American people would be proud to be en- 
gaged in the greatest battle in history.” 

These words carried the greatest thrill 
to the Allies since our entry into the war. 
They added their support to the incentive 
of the Allied reserves going into action 
in the battle area past the retreating 
refugees; and his placing our army at 
Foch’s disposition was expert advocacy of 
unified command. The next day Bliss 
was with Foch, coming at Foch’s re- 
quest. Foch reports that the soldier- 
philosopher spoke with that bluntness he 
could summon to fit a situation: “We 
have come over here to get ourselves 
killed; if you want to use us, what are 
you waiting for?”’ 

As soon as Baker arrived in Paris he 
had discussed the importance of unified 
command with Bliss and how it could be 
achieved; and when Bliss met Baker at 
Boulogne Bliss said that the time had 
come to ask the President to use his influ- 
ence with the Allied governments in its 
behalf. Now that Pershing had spoken, 
Baker sent a cablegram to the President: 

“T have just been shown a copy of a 
message from Lloyd George to you with 
regard to General Foch and American 
troops. The arrangement is that General 
Foch is to be supreme enough to co-ordi- 
nate but without being called Supreme 
Commander. . Part of Lloyd George’s 
message is covered by joint note of Ver- 
sailles conference about which I wired you 
two days ago. General Pershing’s prompt 
and fine action with regard to the use of 
our troops and facilities here in the 
emergency has won enthusiastic con- 
mendation from French and British. 
Our First Division will shortly be with- 
drawn from trenches and used in battle.” 
The last sentence carried a warrant that 
was more favorable than diplomatic rep- 
resentations. Our First Division was to 
become a part of the Allied reserve, and 
the Second was to follow it to the battle 
area. Thus we were dividing our army, 
cutting it off from its own lines of com- 
munications, while the morning com- 
muniqué of the 30th showed that the 
Germans had gained a little more ground. 

A few hours before he received Baker’s 
final cablegram, the President had sent 
a cable to Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
advocating unified command, and the 
following cable to. Foch: 

“May I not convey to you my sincere 
congratulations on your new authority? 
Such unity of command is a most hopeful 
augury of ultimate success. We are fol- 
lowing with profound interest the bold 
and brilliant action of your forces.” 

On April 3d there was another con- 
ference of the statesmen and generals, 
including Pershing, at Beauvais, when 
this resolution was adopted: 

“General Foch is charged by the Brit- 
ish, French, and American governments 
with the co-ordination of the action of 
the Allied armies on the Western front. 
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To this end all powers necessary to se- 
cure effective realization are conferred on 
him. The British, French, and American 
governments for this purpose entrust to 
General Foch the strategic direction of 
military operations. The commanders in 
chief of the British, French, and American 
armies have full control of the tactical 
employment of their forces. Each com 
mander-in-chief will have the right of 
appeal to his government if, in his opin- 
ion, the safety of his army is compromised 
by any order received from General 
Foch.” 

There was a string still attached to 
absolute authority in the last sentence, 
one that the French could pull to save 
Paris, the British to save the Channel 
ports. It would also aid Pershing to keep 
the integrity of his army, which was now 
much endangered. 

The Somme offensive over, the Presi- 
dent again reminded Baker of the im 
portance of going to Italy. So many dis- 
illusionments in the way of Allied re- 
verses had come to the White House that 
it was not surprising that the President 
should be concerned about Italy’s morale 
when we had yet sent no troops to Italy, 
even “‘to show the flag.’’ Baker visited 
the Italian front and Rome in a hurried 
tour; and the Italian army and people 
had the assurance that we were just as 
much the Ally of Italy as of France. 
They would get more coal as soon as the 
German offensive in France was stopped. 


| iy. JN his return to Paris, before 
sailing home, Baker accepted an 
invitation for the only public ceremony he 
attended in France, at the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris, celebrating the first anniversary 
of our entry into the War. Our First 
Division was on its way to the Beauvais 
region, behind the left flank of the French 
army where it joined the British right, 
ready to go in if the second German offen- 
sive should seek to broaden the gains of 
the first, south of Amiens. 

But the blow was to be against the 
British again in the black mud of their 
old Flanders battlefield on April oth; the 
battle of Haig’s ‘“‘backs to the wall,” 
when the stubbornness of the thin red line 
of tradition was clothed in modern khaki. 
The bulletins of its progress Baker re- 
ceived while he was on board ship home- 
ward bound. On his next visit he was to 
see the American army in action at St. 
Mihiel. 

“Those who heard our nobby little 
Secretary of War jumble facts and figures 
into an oratorical effort,” said Colonel 
Harvey in his Harvey’s W eekly, comment- 
ing on Baker’s visit to France, “when he 
attempted to defend his administration 
before the Senate Committee, can readily 
visualize his breathless haste in recount- 
ing to the British leaders America’s un- 
precedented accomplishments. . . . Our 
little chattering ex-pacifist.”’ 

(To be continued) 
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ERE is important news for every 
holder of a United States Govern- 
ment insurance policy. 

Uncle Sam has now added to his in- 
surance policies a provision covering 
“total disability.” Under the new pro- 
vision an insured man may draw “total 
disability” payments at the rate of 
$5.75 for each $1,000 of insurance car- 
ried if he becomes totally disabled as a 
result of disease or injury and is con- 
tinuously so disabled fora period of four 
consecutive months or more before at- 
taining the age of sixty-five. 

The new total disability provision must 
be applied for and must be paid for by 
an additional premium varying with the 
age of the insured, the kind of policy 
carried and the amount of the policy. 

Payments of income for total disability 
will not decrease the face value of the 
policy—an important consideration. An 
equally important consideration is the fact 
that payments for “‘total disability”’ may 
be made at the same time as payments for 
“total and permanent disability.”” The 
latter is paid when total disability is of 
such a character as to last presumably 
through life. It is thus possible for the 
holder of a $10,000 policy to draw $57.50 
monthly under the automatic “total and 
permanent disability” provisions of his 
contract and an additional sum of $57.50 
a month under the special “total dis- 
ability”’ provision, a combined payment 
of $115 a month. 

The United States Veterans Bureau 
has prepared for distribution a nine-page 
bulletin describing fully the new total 
disability provision and giving premium 
rates at all ages and for all forms of 
policies. This may be obtained from 
any regional office of the Bureau, or 
any service agency of The American 
Legion. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the 
following cases: 


322p Service Bx.—Lt. James A. McMonrr, the 
adjutant or sergeants who remember Sgt. George R. 
BEAN getting hand badly torn while on duty. 
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C. A. C., Stxtu Co., Ft. Mills, P. 1, 1920— 
Henry L. Lewis requires statements from Cpls. 
Sam Carrer and Thomas Pierson, Pvt. James 
O'’ConNELL and other men to support compensation 
claim 

697Tn C. A. C., Brry. E—Statements from former 
members who served with Daniel Patrick VAUGHAN 
in France. 

Rastatr (GerMaNy) Prison Camp—Affidavits 
from Frank A. Downs, ex-dispatch rider, or other 
prisoners who remember C. TripB_e. being 
stricken with flu and confined to T. B. ward in 
hospital. 

Seconp Inr., Co. D—Former members who re- 
call David F. BusHnevi and who made march from 
Sandusky, Ohio, to Ft. Thomas, Ky., in 1908. 

567TH Inr., Co. I, Seventn Div.—Hervie W. 
Hit, transferred from Co. B, 303d Inf., 76th Div., 
wants to locate Maj. Parker, Col. Bump, Gen. 
Wuitremore, Lts. ANDERSON, MorGaN and 
Broy es, and other officers and non-coms. 

483p M. T. C., Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Former members who recall Orin B. Green, to 
support claim. 

freta Div. Ammun. Trn., Co. E, Horse Bn 
Former members who knew Clinton Carrier and 
who recall shelling of train during night of Sept. 12, 
1918, St. Mihiel offensive? 

163p InF., Co. E.—Statements from former mem- 
bers who can assist Charles C. ALEXANDER with his 
claim for disabilities sustained during November 
or December, 1918 

Fort Osweco (N. Y.) Hosprrat anp Fr. Abas, 
R. I.—Affidavits from men who knew V. A. Dov- 
GAN, influenza patient in Ft. Oswego hospital, Sept. 
to Nov., 1918. Now suffering from amnesia and 
ear trouble. Served with Lith Co., 158th Depot 
Brig., and Third Co., C. A. C., Narragansett Bay 
Sent to hospital from Camp Syracuse, N.Y 

Buiock, Jeremiah Frank—Born in Kansas, 1890, 
gray eyes, brown hair, 5 ft. 8 in. Last heard from in 
Savannah, Ga., when he reported that he was 
leaving for overseas service. Mother desires to lo- 
eate him. 

Beyer, Walter F.—Served as major with 23d 
Engrs. and Chemical Warfare Serv. Occupation, 
civil engineer. Missing six months. 

Seventu F. A., Brry. A, First Drv Former 
members, particularly Howard Carmick, Chick 
McGrattran, Howard Miner, Bill Root, Lt. 
McNrerney and Fred Pererson, who remember 
injury to Sgt. William Girrorp when gun exploded 
in Toul Sector, France, Sept., 1918. 

U. 8. S. Bath—Former members of crew during 
service between Bordeaux, France, and England in 
1917, to assist C. H. Smrru in establishing claim. 
Officer of the Day at time was a Mr. Petricrew. 

1667Tn Inr., Co. I, 42p Div.—Statements from 
Maj. Peck and other officers and men who knew 
Bugler John H. Rorscuarer who was gassed Nov. 
11, 1918 and taken to base hosp. where he remained 
until Jan., 1919. Requires hospital record also. 

1467Tu Inr., Co. K, 377m Div.—Affidavits from 
former members who recall knee injury suffered 
by John H. Hess when he fell into trench in the 
Baccarat Sector, Aug. 7, 1918. 

306TH InF., Co. C, 81st Div.—Sgt. Cocuron, 
Hvueues and Rvussevit, and other men to assist 
Charles W. Gaturn with claim. 

52p Reet. Rartroap ARTILLERY, Brry. F— 
Statements from Charles A. Ha.rin, Leroy J. 
Miuurron, John G. Guent, Howard W. Be tt, 
Geater Quinn and other men who recall hip and leg 
disability of Gilbert FLercner, while on first hike 
in Feb., 1918, from Camp Maley to Ossama, France. 
Also attack of rheumatism suffered by this man in 
Mar., 1919, at Camp Pam, Va. 

604TH Enars., Co —-Former doctors, officers 
and men who recall « tisability to Robert N. Martin 
while in A. E. F. 

387 F. A., Brry. B—Affidavits required by Pvt. 
Dana Akers from men who remember stomach 
trouble suffered by him in Camp Lewis. 

S. S. Ophir—Edward Romer wants statements 
from men who recall head injuries he sustained 
when ship exploded near Gibraltar, Nov. 10, 1918. 

23p Inr., Co. L—Former members who remember 
rheumatism suffered by Walter Kawatsk1, cook. 

26rn Inr., Co. F, Ist Drv.—Information wanted 
regarding whereabouts of Robert L. Grant, known 
also as Robert BrowNinc. Sustained head 
wound and lost left eye in battle near Chateau- 
Thierry. About 33 years old, brownish gray right 
eye (may have false left eye), 5 ft. 8 in., weight be- 
tween 130 and 150 lbs. Not heard from since 1923, 
although reported seen in St. Louis, Mo., in 1927 
and in 1930. Is entitled to government compensa- 


tion. Aged, infirm mother needs claim assistance 

17TH F. A., Brry. E, 2p Div.—Statement: 
wanted by Jeremiah ALprerstey from Pvts. John 
J. Brown and Patrick May, Maj. McGerrrick, 
and other officers and men who recall his court 
martial for alleged theft. ALDERSLEY, sentenced 
for ten years on charge of grand larceny, spent 
four months in Ft. Jay, transferred to Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kans., in Oct., 1919, and released in Nov., 
1919, without discharge or record of trial. He claims 
he was unjustly convicted and wants to have his 
service record cleared. 

l4tuH Rea. Cav. Messencer Service, Camp Del 
Rio, Texas—Former members who recall Clarence R 
PRINGLE being blinded and led to his tent while 
drilling in back of Y. M. C. A. hut. 

CastTee., William Wallace—Enlisted Co. I, 13th 
Prov. Trng. Regt., Ft. Snelling, Minn., Apr., 1917, 
resigned June 8, 1917; served in 28th Trng. Btry:, 
F. A., Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., honorable 
discharge Aug. 26, 1918, account varicose veins in 
both legs incurred. in line of duty. Present age 43, 

5 ft. 8in., weight 145, dark complexion, brown eyes, 
ade brown slightly grayed, small mustache. News- 
paper editor and reporter. Last heard from in 
Ohio. Necessary to locate him in connection with 
disability compensation. 

12TH Ir. (known as 62p Inr. at Camp Lee, Va.) 

—Former men, including Capt. 1. N. Downer, Lt 
Croonquist and Ist Sgt. Goswickx or medical 
officers — recall disability of Thomas J. Riapy at 
Camp Lee, Va. 

Ist Separate Co., Baltimore, Md., and Co. I, 
372p Inr.—Former members, including Cpl 
Sardy Jones (company clerk), Pvts. Reuben Bur- 
RELL, Ellison Moses, Junis Diees, Bruce Stoney 
and Charles Butter, all of whom. were wounded 
and carried to first aid station on Sept. 28, 1915—te 
ag claim of George W. Wrisonxn. On Oct. 18, 

1918, he was rewarded with rank as Ist It., with 
French war cross. 

NavaL Compass Station, Fisherman's Island, 
Va., and Smith's Island, Va.—Statements from 
former members, including Ole O.son, Roperrt- 
son of Kansas City, Cook De taney of Indian- 
apolis, Frederic D. Gampie of Toledo, Freeman 
of Texas, SANDBERG of Seattle, Chief Petty Officer 
ReyNowps and Lt. Harold Kent in charge of Radio 
Compass stations in Norfolk Naval Dist., to sup- 
port claim of H. H. Sturner. 

Sru Inr., Co. L—Statements from doctor, orderly 
or others who recall Mike PLesa injured when troop 
train was wrecked at Geneva, IIl., Oct., 1918, while 
en route to Camp Mills, N. Y., from Camp Fre 
mont, Cal. 

5rH Marines—Statements from regimental 
surgeon, near Beaumont, France, morning of Nov 
8, 1918; also Sgt. Warern, Pvt. Necro or Pvt 
George R. Berne who were in hospital with W. = 
Lone in Nov. and Dec., 1918, at Beaune, France 
Lona epee with amoebic dysentery. 

T. C.—former officers, men or nurses who re- 
call “ah (Doug) Lyncu of Albany, Tex., 5 ft 
7 in., hazel eyes, dark hair and complexion, Roman 
nose — appeared to be Jewish but was Irish 
Served as truck driver in A. E. F. and carried a 
group of doctors, nurses and officers including Capt. 
Har ey, to top of large hill for Thanksgiving dinner. 
Developed severe case of asthma and was in barn 
near hospital with flu during fall of 1918. Since 
deceased and widow needs assistance in establishing 
service-connection of disability and death. 

Joun, Robert, C 1040310, A 3493240—age about 
34 years, weight 125, wleft- handed, brown hair, 
partly bald, about 5 ft. 2 in. Missing. May be a 
hospital patient and institutions are requested to 
check any unidentified incompetent veterans. 

677TH Co., 143p Deport Bric., Camp Dix, N. J 
Affidavit required from medical captain in charge 
of infirmary during Nov., 1918, in support of claim 
of John Q. Burton. During Burton's service at 
Georgia School of Technology, June 15 to Aug. 14, 
1918, patient suffered attack of acute indigestion, 
fell out of ranks and marked quarters for two days. 

597Tn Brie. He., 30TH Div.—Statement from 
Capt. Fleetwood Gruver, M. C., who was with 
sanitary detachment and burial squad, in support 
of claim of George L. TempLeton. 

340TH M. G. By., Co. B—Statements from Lt. 
Wrwn, and from the sergeant of the 314th Engrs. 
and other men of ammunition detail near Flirey, 
France, Sept. 12 or 13, 1918, who recall back in- 
jury to William Sotomon. 

Bast Hosp., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.—Former 
comrades of Guy R. Curistiey, cpl., from re 
1918 to Nov., 1919. Christley died at Oteen, N. 
govt. hosp. in Apr., 1925. 
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HERE’S THE 1931 CATALOG! 


Brand new merchandise and radical price reductions 
mark the new 1931 American Legion Emblem Catalog. 
It is literally crammed with new ideas and designs— 
comb and brush sets, leather goods, cigarette cases, 
paper novelties, identification badges and buttons, 


















humidors, rings, watches, and scores of other 
unusual emblem combinations, too 
numerous to mention. 
And prices lower than 
ever. Your copy is 
ready to mail. Write 
for it today. It's free! 














The American Legion, Emblem Division 
777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 

Gentlemen: Please rush my copy of the 1931 American 
Legion Emblem Catalog which is beautifully illustrated in 


colors. It is to be understood that this does not obligate 
in the least either me or my Post. 
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